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This Hour 
By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


ORD, make me meet to master common things, 
Strong for the strife renewed each opening day; 
Teach me that worthy victory may be won . 
On fields obscure, by souls too spent to pray. 


Bid me to know the moments as they rise 
Full-fraught with meanings of the life divine ; 
Teach me the lesson of the present power, 
That present calm and conquest may be mine. 


Loose me from all that hinders in the Past, 
Nor let me fear the Future’s frowning brow. 

To use the utmost gifts of grace and love 
There is no moment for my soul but Now. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
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In the Presence of a Man 

Some characters influence us far more by what 
they are, than by anything they say or do. President 
Woodrow Wilson expressed this thought two weeks 
ago at the Pennsylvania State Sabbath School Con- 
vention when he said that there were some people 
who might be in the same room with him without his 
caring or even knowing that they were there, while 
others could not enter the room without his fairly 
tingling with the consciousness of their presence. It 
was a profound conviction of the late H. Clay Trum- 
bull that this ‘* unconscious influence’’ of one’s per- 
sonality is one of the most potent forces in the world, 
and, though he himself did not know it, his own 
presence had that instant effect upon others of which 
President Wilson speaks. To have H. Clay Trum- 
bull draw close to one was to be stimulated, aroused, 
spurred into a determination to amount to more. 
This seems to have been true of him not only in his 
mature manhood and ripened old age, but in his very 
boyhood and youth. Therefore it is the hope of the 
present Editor of The Sunday School Times that the 
telling of the ‘ Life Story of Henry Clay Trumbull,”’ 
which is begun elsewhere in this issue, will, as it con- 


tinues during the months of the coming winter and 
spring, uplift the entire body of readers of The Sun- 
day School Times by bringing them close to one whom 
Dr. Trumbull’s biographer has called ‘‘a man with 
an iron will to do only his Master's will, and with the 
joyous, trusting spirit of a little child.’’ 


x 
Multiple Mirrors 


Greatness is not so much a matter of size, as of 
reflection. The greatest man is the man who most 
successfully reflects the best that he sees. There is 
no lack of beauty and truth and goodness all about 
us; but there may be in us a lack of willingness to 
reflect back again these things for the brightening of 
others’ lives. A small room is multiplied in size and 
light by one or two good mirrors on its walls. The 
color of the papering in a room may double or halve 
its light. Our own reflecting power—which is some- 
thing very different from mere imitativeness—depends 
upon our purpose to see that which is worth seeing, 
and to give it back again in our lives and faces and 
words. And even the best mirrors need constant 


polishing. 
ax 
Rising Up Early 


Lost time is not only never made up, but it seems 
to breed loss in a disproportionately rapid manner. 
And one of the surest ways to lose time is by be- 
ginning the day a little late. Many a business man 
or housewife can trace a whole series of failures in a 
single twenty-four hours to the late start that was 
made at the beginning of that day. A _ half-hour 
wasted in unnecessary sleep or mere trifling at the 
start is likely to grow into a loss of two or three hours 


as the pressure and interruptions of the day become 
heavier. From the time when Lot assumed that.the 
two angels whom he was entertaining would of course 
wish to ‘‘rise up early’’ to go on their way, to that 
first Easter when Mary Magdalene came to the tomb 
of her Lord ‘‘ early, while it was yet dark,’’ the Bible 
record is filled with accounts of those to whom the 
‘*rising up early’’ seemed to be at least a necessary 
preliminary to accomplishment, God has so made 
these bodies and minds of ours that they are normally 
at their best at the beginning of the day, after a night 
of re-creating sleep. ‘‘Those that seek me early,’ 
says wisdom, ‘shall find me."’ 


x 
When to Stop Discussion 


Discussion of truth is one thing; argument is 
another and very different thing. The discussion of 
a question by two persons whose common and only 
purpose is to get at the truth ought to be a profitable 
exercise, and the truth is likely to be revealed in 
richer measure than it can be when studied by an 
individual alone. But the moment the discussion de- 
generates into an argument, the usefulness of the conver- 
sation is pretty sure to be lost, for the chief purpose of 
an argument is to prove that my side is the right side, 
and two persons on opposite sides of an argument are 
never likely to get together. It matters little whether 
I am right or wrong in a discussion ; it matters a great 
deal that I should see the truth, and all the more so 
if the truth proves that I have been in the wrong. 
Moreover, the moment it appears that what one is 
saying is antagonizing, rather than helping, the other 
person in a discussion, that moment is a good time to 
change the subject ; for no good ever comes of a col- 
lision between friends. 


Nervous Prostration and the Golden Mean 


OW much ought one to think of preserving his 
health, and how much ought one to disregard 
health in pushing forward in the Lord’s busi- 

ness? Advice on either side of this question is liable 
to be misunderstood, or wrongly taken advantage of, 
according to one’s personal inclination. Yet the 
question is one that faces every conscientious and 
zealous Christian in this strenuous age, and it must 
be answered, consciously or unconsciously, by every 
worker in the Kingdom. 

The editorial on the danger and sin of nervous 
prostration which appeared here a few weeks ago has 
called forth varied comments from readers of The 
Sunday School Times. Some have said, with an un- 
mistakable sense of pride, though with a grave face, 
that they were great offenders in that particular form 
of sin. Others are undoubtedly making the editorial 
the occasion of easing off their consciences in doing 
less than they ought todo. A clear-thinking Yankee 
reader of The Sunday School Times has written a bit 
of personal experience, and raised a question, in a 
letter that is worth studying. She writes : 

‘* Without wishing to appear hypercritical, may I 
say something apropos of that good editorial on 
‘Nervous Prostration’? Our church is beautiful as 
to edifice, fortunate in its pastor, and endowed and 
endued with harmoniously working members. Last 
winter one member undertook to escape nervous pros- 
tration likely to occur through extra church work. 
Outdoor life and outside interests were on one side of 
the scale, and the beckoning influence of a sanitarium 
on the other. The sanitarium was -avoided, a richer 
Christian experience was obtained, and some small 
church duties accomplished. Of course, the house 
wasn't quite so clean, and the sewing didn't a// do 


itself ; but the family was happier, and Christ seemed 
nearer. 

‘There is a golden mean, but we don't all seem 
able to find it. And the needs seem so many. Of 
course, in every church there are those who abso- 
lutely cannot leave home; but aren't there many 
who could spare more time, even a brief period in 
any one day, to get out on more particular church 
work? I appreciate that editorial highly, but I don't 
want any lay or laid-down member to hide be- 
hind it.’’ 

Nor does the Editor. It would seem safe to say 
that the congregations in which the people—and this 
means pastors and laymen alike—are so excessively 
devoted to church work as to be on the verge of ner- 
vous prostration, are in a minority. The man or 
woman does not live who can afford to be without 
some definite, regular occupation in the spiritual work 
of the church. In creating mankind God made no 
exceptions to this rule. Therefore if nervous prostra- 
tion seems to be facing one, let that one make up his 
mind, to begin with, that it is not likely to be his re- 
ligious activity that is the cause. 

The trouble may not lie at all in the amount of 
work done, but rather in bad management of the 
work. A different adjustment of the crowding duties 
of the day has worked wonders for more than one dis- 
tracted plodder. A half-an-hour earlier start in the 
morning may mean two or three hours’ greater effi- 
ciency before bedtime. Concentration may be the 
needed remedy,—concentration at play as well as 
at work. And the setting apart of a certain time 
every day to certain important duties, in a place where 
uninterrupted attention may be given to them, may 
be another needed help. ; 
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If, after ordering one’s life in these respects so that 
every ounce of power is giving its ounce of result, and 
none is wasted or misapplied, the pressure of work 
still seems too great for the physical and mental system 
to endure and retain its tone, there may be still an- 
other hitch in the machinery to be remedied before 
it is decided to reduce the work. Are we doing any 
worrying along with our work? A pound of worry 
wears out human machinery quicker than a ton of 
work. If over-work may be wrong, worry is always 
a sin, in God's kingdom. It may be gloriously right 
to work the body until the wheels of this human 
machine stop with a crash ; but it is never right nor 
necessary to worry. Worry says one of two things : 
either ‘‘ this state of affairs is beyond God's control,’’ 
or ‘*God has stopped caring for me.’’ Is it strange 
that the child of God who begins to think in that 
direction should go to pieces in nervous prostration? 
Rather call it spiritual prostration, and turn from it 
with every power of faith and prayer that the Father 
of love has placed at your command, 

Only when one has organized himself into a prayer- 
ful committee of investigation on these points and 
demonstrated to his enlightened conscience that worry 
is not admitted, and that his work is properly adminis- 
tered, has he any reason to consider doing less than 
God seems to have called him to do. And even then, 
if it is plain that we should do less, let us try to make 
the reduction from our secular activities rather than 
from our work that is directly in connection with the 
Kingdom. To imply that there is any difference be- 
tween ‘‘secular’’ and ‘‘religious’’ is not to suggest 
that one’s whole life and every activity is not to be 
consecrated. The distinction would seem to be a 
well-recognized one. 

Yet there is such a thing as ‘‘ religious dissipation,”’ 
and a life of that sort is unbalanced and lacking in 
real power for God. No one can accept every oppor- 
tunity for church work that is proffered. ‘‘ The duty of 
retusing todo good"’ is as binding as every other duty, 
and conflicts with none. It looks as though the per- 
son mentioned in the Massachusetts reader's letter had 
decided wisely and righteously in the change of plans 
which resulted in declining the invitation of the sani- 
tarium. One who, in considering her duty in this 
thing, recognizes the temptation to shirk under plea 
of ‘‘ overwork,’ is by that very fact safeguarded. 

As between the sin of over-work and the sin of under- 
work, the judgment of both the world and heaven would 
seem to be more lenient toward the former. ‘‘ Work, 
for the night is coming,’’ and do not be afraid of over- 
work, is pretty safe counsel for most of us to give 
ourselves. And there is no need of erring on either 
side, if we are willing to seek light daily from the 
Father of light, so that we may say ‘‘ According to the 
grace of God which was given unto me, as a wise 
masterbuilder I laid a foundation ; and another build- 
eth thereon ;'' remembering also that ‘‘ each man’s 
work shall be made manifest : for the day shall declare 
it, because it is revealed in fire ; and the fire itself 
shall prove each man's work of what sort it is.”’ 
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**Such a Place as the Holy Land” 


It is a precious truth that the realities of life are 
the things not seen or heard, yet it is also true that 
many a fact becomes really our own only through the 
medium of the senses. Hence it is that educators are 
rightly giving such prominence to ‘‘eye-gate’’ in 
teaching. An exceptionally effective illustration of the 
value of eye-work is given in the following interest- 
ing experience of a Sunday-school teacher in the South, 
She writes : 











As a subscriber for a number of years to your, to me, in- 
valuable paper, | am growing in the belief that The Sunday 
School Times people always do the right thing at the right 
time. The lesson pietures have been such a help to some of 
us plodders, and now comes the promise of help as to the 
**lay of the land.’ May I tell you why this promise is espe- 
cially grateful to me ? 

I spent the greater portion of the summer in the mountains 
of I attended the Sunday-school of the little mount- 
tain church (schoolhouse and church in one). I had contem- 

lated attending the Sunday-school convention which met in 
Feruesiom, but illness in my home prevented. 

One Sunday morning at the close of school I was talking to 
the superintendent and showing him some of the lesson pic- 
tures. He is an uneducated man, but, I believe, truly taught 
of the Spirit. He seemed greatly interested in the pictures, 
but there was evidently something weighing on his mind. 
When he was told of a lady who was stopping at a summer 
resort near by, and who had recently returned from a visit to 
Jerusalem, he said : 
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**T surely would love to see somebody who had seen that 
fur-off country. Some folks say there is such a place, and 
some folks say there ain't no such place, and I ain't rightly ever 
known whether there is or not.’’ 

From his vague talk I judged that he thought that some- 
where, suspended between heaven and earth, lies that myste- 
rious land where Christ lived and wrought and died for us. 
Are you surprised to know that (although I can draw a bucket 
of water from the deepest well with greater ease than I can 
draw the simplest picture) I undertook to draw a large outline 
map. As we studied of Israel's old kings and the life of Eli- 
jah, we followed them with a wonderful degree of interest, 
from a real Jerusalem to a veritable Mount Carmel, and as I 
showed the pictures—some of them taken by the Editor of The 
Sunday School Times—I felt that I could say that they were 
taken by Mr. ‘Trumbull, a man whom I knew, although I had 
never seen his face. 

That sympathetic, tactful teacher's experience 
should be a revelation to other teachers of how simple 
it is, after all, to help those whom we would teach, if 
we will but get close to them and learn their doubts 
and real needs, 

ya 


Is “ Tithing” Too Rigid a Standard ? 


Few questions of duty seem to perplex conscien- 
tious Christian people more persistently than the old 
question : ‘‘ Shall] I give a tenth of my income to the 
Lord ?"' Many a high-minded child of God is as- 
sailed by the temptation that in As case it would not 
be necessary or even right to do so. What is the 
truth of the matter? In teaching the current Sunday- 
school lesson (for November 13) the question is likely to 
come up in class, and it is important that teachers 
should have clear ideas on it. An Indiana reader 
has raised the question in this way : 

My recollection is that some years ago The Sunday School 
Times expressed an opinion on the subject of Christian stew- 
ardship. So much pressure is now brought to bear by those who 
insist on projecting into the New Testament the tithing system 
of the Old Testament that I would like to see the subject 
treated again in your columns. My own impression is that the 
New Testament standard is more flexible, requiring, perhaps, 
half a man’s income under certain circumstances, and much 
less than a tenth under other possible conditions, each indi- 
vidual being the final arbiter of his own conscience in each 
instance. ut not — te Foy facts in possession, my impres- 
sions may be distorted. y present position in church work 
seems to demand a definite solution of this problem, which all 
discussion heard thus far has rendered more intricate, unless 
my own impression of Christ's teaching is the true solution 
for me. 

Does the Indiana reader mean that he objects to the 
giving of one-tenth to the Lord because he wants to 
give half of his income, and doesn't feel easy about 
domg so if the tithing system is the correct one? Are 
those who raise the question as to the obligation of 
giving the tenth usually persons who want to give 
more, or less, than the tenth? It seems easier to see 
the eminent propriety of our neighbor's giving half of 
his income than the duty of tithing our own income. 
But if any reader of The Sunday School Times is 
really in doubt as to what God would have us do in 
this matter, let it be clearly understood that as man 
can do more work in six days than he can in seven, 
so he can provide for his family and himself better 
with nine-tenths of his income than he can with ten- 
tenths, There are no exceptions to either rule. Both 
rules were evidently ordered of God centuries before 
the day of Moses, and will hold for millenniums after 
the birth of Christ. In order that the readers of The 
Sunday School Times may see a full statement of the 
principles involved, the editorial referred to by the 
Indiana inquirer, which has already had wide circula- 
tion in leafiet form, will be republished in full in next 
week's issue of The Sunday School Times, 


x 
Will Bible Study Make a Teacher ? 


The moment that help is promised in the field of 
Sunday-school teacher-training, it is met by an instant 
response. This has been the experience of The Sunday 
School Times in the past, and it is just now being amply 
confirmed in connection with the announcements of 
Professor Martin G. Brumbaugh’s course in teacher- 
training for readers of The Sunday School Times. 
The letters of inquiry and of eager interest that are 
coming to the Times from every section of North 
America settle any doubt as to Sunday-school workers’ 
appreciation of the strategic importance of this factor 
in their work. Perhaps the inquiry made by a Penn- 
sylvania reader represents a question that may be in 
the minds of others, in view of the prevalence of the 
ambiguous term ‘‘normal.’’ He writes : 

Noting the announcement in the Times for October 8, in te- 
gard to the Brumbaugh School of Teacher Training, will you 
be kind enough to advise as to the adaptability of the forth- 
coming series for normal class work? It is my purpose to or- 
ganize such a class within the next month, and our school num- 
bers from twenty-four to thirty available members (teachers). 
I had about decided to make use of Dr. Trumbull’s ‘‘ Teaching 
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and Teachers,’’ but the announcement above referred to raises 
the question in my mind whether or not the new department in 
The Sunday School Times would furnish the better basis for 
class work. 

‘* Normal class work’’ is intended to be teacher- 
training work, but it rarely is. The prevalent idea of 
a Sunday-school ‘‘ normal class’’ is that it is a class 
of adults who are fitting themselves to become teach- 
ers by studying the Bible. The truth of the matter is 
that a person may study the Bible for a lifetime with- 
out understanding the first elements of teaching. 
How many members of the graduating class of a theo- 
logical seminary, for example, as they leave their 
class-rooms, full-fledged B. D’s., are trained teachers ? 
Yet they have had three years’ grounding in Bible 
study. Many a Sunday-school teacher can testify to 
the fact that, after a week of study of a Bible lesson 
and a thorough mastery of the facts of the lesson, she 
has gone into the class on Sunday and made a com- 
plete failure of it, so far as getting that lesson into 
the heads and hearts of her pupils is concerned. What 
was the trouble ? 

Simply this, that Bible study, of and by itself, 
never yet made, and never will make, a trained 
teacher. Many a ‘‘ normal class,’’ therefore, which 
has been only an adult Bible class, has failed in its 
mission of training teachers to teach. So it is that 
The Sunday School Times is now hoping to contribute 
to the solution of this difficult and vital problem by 
offering in its columns a course which, be it clearly 
understood, is not a course in advanced or any other 
kind of Bible study. \t is to be a course of study of 
the principles of teaching, by a Christian teacher 
whose life-work is the making of teachers in a great 
university, and who rendered a service to his nation, 
under President McKinley, by creating a system of 
education in Porto Rico whereby the needy children 
in that island are now being really taught—as they 
never had been before. 

If the Pennsylvania ‘‘ normal class ’’ leader wants a 
course in Bible study, Professor Brumbaugh’s forth- 
coming course is not the one for him. If he wants a 
course which will train teachers into a knowledge of 
how to teach, so that they can cause others to possess 
the truths which they would impart, the Brumbaugh 
course is worth waiting for. Dr. Trumbull’s ‘* Teach- 
ing and Teachers ’’ will be one of the reference books 
recommended for study in the new course. Professor 
Brumbaugh’s preliminary article will appear in next 
week's issue of The Sunday School Times. 


x 


Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on pa matters—not biblical 
questions—that are of ” interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address “ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,” The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











WILLIAMSPORT, VA.—Where can I get a serviceable port- 
able blackboard that can be carried from town to town with- 
out inconvenience, and yet large enough to use in reviewing 
Sunday-school lessons ?—B. R. P. 

Address the American Blackboard Co., 1516 Locust 
Street, St. Louis. 





BELLOWS FALLS, VT.—Is there a simple book on psychol- 
ogy for the use of Sunday-school teachers? At the nome 
in Northfield, great stress was laid upon this element in teach- 
ing.—E. G. 

You will find the following books heipful: ‘* Psychology 
in Education,’’ Roark ($1) ; ‘‘ Spiritual Life,’’ Coe ($1) ; 
‘* A Study of Child Nature,’’ Harrison ($1); ‘* Psychology 
and Psychic Culture,’’? Halleck ($1.25); ‘‘ Children’s 
Ways,’’ Sully ($1.25). There are also many others, 





GEORGETOWN, ONT.—I wish to place a good book on 
Sunday-school management in the hands of three Sunday- 
school superintendents. What book do you recommend ?— 
Ss. C. N. 

I know of no single book which is better than ‘* Ways of 
Working ”’ ($1.), by Schauffler. ‘‘Sunday-School Suc- 
cess ’’ ($1.25), by Wells, however, is also very good. You 
will find ‘* Modern Methods in Sunday-Schooi Work ”’ 
($1.50 net), by Meade, a sort of encyclopedia on Sunday- 
school methods. 





WITCH CREEK, CAL.—Can you give me the names of the 

ublishers of the best undenominational lesson helps for the 
Tocamnational Lessons? Also where can I get cards to be col- 
ored by the children at home ?—V. M. S. 

The W. A. Wilde Co., 120 Boylston Street, Boston ; 
The Ar efican Sunday-School Union, 1122 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia ; The David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, 
Illinois; for teachers’ helps, The Sunday School Times, 
The World Evangel, Pell’s Notes, and ‘‘ Gist of the Les- 
son,’”’ are all good interdenominational helps. Cards for 
coloring at home are published by the David C. Cook Pub- 
lishing Co. of Elgin, Illinois. 
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LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 13 








How Sweden Came to the Rescue 


We had been settled in Hickory Grove school district 
some six months, when, one evening in October, a colporteur 
came to the door and suggested holding a protracted meet- 
ing in the schoolhouse, and organizing a Sunday-school. 

The meetings were started, and in the two weeks which 

followed nearly a dozen families were brought to Christ, 
and at its close a Sunday-school was organized. The 
average attendance was forty-five from its organization until 
Christmas. Christmas-eve we had a treat for the children, 
and an elaborate entertainment for the older people, and 
the Sunday-school closed in the height of prosperity. For 
the second time we had our Christmas entertainment, and 
again closed until spring. 
“The third year, at our Christmas entertainment it was 
announced that the Sunday-school would continue during 
the winter months. The first real stormy Sunday in Janu- 
ary following found two teachers and three scholars at the 
schoolhouse. The second stormy Sunday one teacher 
waded through the drifts for three miles, and not a single 
scholar came. The next Sunday two scholars came, and, 
finding the schoolhouse locked, almost perished before 
reaching the nearest neighbors. The school closed itself 
until warmer weather in the spring. 

The following year at the usual Christmas entertainment, 
when the matter of again closing the school was mentioned, 
a tall, raw-boned Swede, who had but recently moved into 
the neighborhood, arose and said: ‘*A tank, Maister 
Superintendent, we battar haf Soonday-school avery Soon- 
day. A .koom, A open da door, A build da fare, A ba one 
scholar avery Soonday in da year.’’ ‘*All right, Ole,’’ 
said the superintendent; ‘‘ we’ll keep the school going, 
for I’ll be there with you, and we’ll have Sunday-school 
whether any one else comes or not.’’ 

The Swede and the superintendent have both been faith- 
ful to their promise. Never but once in six years have 
they been alone. Others seeing their faithfulness and de- 
termination have asked to share in their self-impdsed bur- 
den, so that now the work is divided into four groups of 
two each, each group being responsible for the Sunday- 
school one Sunday in each month. One other feature has 
been added which has proved quite successful. The school- 
house is situated at the intersection of four roads. Early 
last fall, four men, each living on one of these roads at a 
distance of five or six miles from the schoolhouse, agreed 
to start from their homes every Sunday afternoon with a 
large wagon or bob-sled, and pick up all the children who 
would come down to the main road. 

One December we averaged eighty-five, the largest at- 
tendance being one hundred and sixty-five. Thus one 
man solved the problem for Hickory Grove, an ordinary 
farming community in northern Iowa, ten miles from the 
nearest town.— Mrs. Frank M. Frush, Knoxville, Iowa. 
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The “ Old Forge”’ Experiment 


It was in the ‘*Old Forge’’ neighborhood, and we 
called our Sunday-school ‘‘ Liberty Union '’ and had a 
cotton banner printed with this name blazoned upon it in 
excessively black ink, We took considerable pride in this 
school six months in the year on an average. The re- 
maining six months, it did not exist. Outsiders were rude, 
and called it the ‘* Woodchuck ’’ Sunday-school, because 
it holed up every fall, and came out lean and wobbly in the 
spring, as that animal did. It was the truth, but at first 
sight and sound it looked and ‘‘ harkened ’’ facetious and 
merry-like ; but it was not a merry matter,—merely a 
truthful statement of a disagreeable, dishonorable, un- 
Christian-like fact. There was but one way to even up 
with our fun-making neighbors, but one way to retaliate, 
and that way was to make their statement false, rob it of its 
fact. And a few years ago we set about doing this. 

How did we go about it? Why, simply kept at it—that 
was all, We did not disband the school as we had hereto- 
fore done, but kept right on, only working a little harder, 
and getting a little more in earnest. It became necessary 
to change our working plans somewhat. We divided up 
our work in order that those who could might take upon 
themselves additional duties, while others less able might 
be spared some. There was nothing hard or difficult 
about the undertaking. Not a thing that called for cour- 
age, heroism, or self-denial, The only hard or difficult 
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Shall the Country School Close in Winter ? 


Some Experiences Out of Real Life that Answer the Question 





Next week the Christmas Anni- 
versary in the Sunday-school 
will be given a pageful of consid- 
eration by live superintendents. 











feature of it was the doing away, the getting rid of a use- 
less, obsolete, and harmful custom. We took turns in 
building the fire and putting the house in order. We 
offered to pay for the wood used in heating the house, but 
the township trustee made no account of it. The attend- 
ance was nearly as large as in the summer, and the interest 
seemed even greater. On the very worst and stormiest 
Sundays those who had teams and wagons or bob-sleds 
took turns in going around and picking up such as might 
not have been able to have come otherwise. This, how- 
ever, was an infrequent occurrence. There were not many 
days that the weather interfered with the attendance, and 
nearly all came without assistance, 

To offset the summer attractions and festivities, we gave 
a Sunday-school concert on the evening of the fourth Sun- 
day of each month. These were made very beneficial and 
helpful, and after the first winter they were continued 
through the whole year. More or less new music was 
learned for each occasion, and with a little talk from some 
one, a few well selected and thoroughly committed recita- 
tions by the pupils, and plenty of singing, made up an 
attractive program, and the influence for good became 
almost immediately apparent. 

Our example was contagious. Other Sunday-schools 
seeing the good work we were doing, in course of time 
adopted our plan, and the result is that we now have a 
number of all-year-round Sunday-schools in the county. 
We have all become more helpful and efficient; we are 
doing more and better work; we feel that we are better 
Christians, and are following closer in the footsteps of the 
Master than of old.—S. B. McManus, Elkhart, Ind. 


. 
What Some Plucky Mothers Think 


In a typical rural evergreen Sunday-school in northeastern 
Ohio, with fifty scholars, the smallest attendance during 
the winter of 1900-1901 was twenty-one, while it has often 
been more than fifty, counting visitors. The collections 
average a cent for each person present, which is ample for 
lesson leaves and a just share of expense for sexton. In 
this school is a class made up largely of mothers of some of 
the children present, farmers’ wives who come and bring 
the little ones from one to three miles, no matter what the 
weather is. In behalf of The Sunday School Times I ques- 
tioned them as to how they were able to get their morning 
work out of the way, the children ready, and come three 
niles over rough roads, never to find the ‘‘I am late ’’ side 
of the card out. Mrs. Vaughan, one of the most distant, with 
four children, from four to twelve years old,smiled at the idea 
of a great paper finding anything worth mentioning in that. 

‘*No, we do not get up very early,—between five and 
six ; but we try to plan work the night before, so as to have 
everything in readiness. We have a good team and a 
comfortable surrey, so the trip is nothing. It is easier 
than staying at home, especially if I had to keep the chil- 
dren from coming.’’ 

Mrs. Howe, a little over a mile away, with smaller 
children, even down to the Cradle Roll, always brings her 
little flock, 

Mr. Howe not only brings his family, but almost all others 
living along the road. He ‘‘runs a hack,’’ with seats 
lengthwise and steps behind, so that it is almost like a pic- 
nic when he gets to church with his load of young and old. 
Among others he brings George and Alice Harper, young 
married people, both blind, but successful in their house- 
keeping, who thus find their way to a country Sunday-school 
in winter. Charles Wheeler, thirteen, and sister, almost 
from infancy driving two miles, unattended, so rarely fail 
to be present, summer or winter, that their constancy is re- 
marked by all neighbors along the line. Their father says 
they take so much of the Sunday-school home with them 
that he does not need to go himself, but wants the school 
kept up.— George A. Root, Chippewa Lake, Ohio. 








Canada’s Solution of the Matter 


More than fifty years ago, in a small backwoods settle- 
ment of Canada, the winter-closing question became the 
all-important one toa group of sincere, but humble, fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ. They were few in number,—only 
one discouraged man, and two energetic women, made elo- 
quent by the urgent needs of the case. 

It takes a good deal to discourage some people, espe- 
cially women, who are filled with the Spirit of God, and 
who feel that they have a work to do, and must doit. So 
‘*Aunt Jane,’’ as she was familiarly called, spoke up and 
said, ‘‘I have a suggestion to make which I have been 
thinking out, and if, after we have given it a fair trial, we 
find it will not succeed, then—and not till then—will I be- 
lieve that the Lord does not ask us to have a Sunday-school 
in this place. 

‘* This is my plan. Let us hold our morning service as 
usual at 10.30; it will be well on towards 12 o’clock be- 
fore that will be over; then, while the men go out to feed 
and water the horses standing in the shed, we women will 
get our lunch boxes from the wagons ; we will make tea in 
the vestry, and bring it in in bowls, one or two to each 
pew. We will all feel refreshed and quite ready for Sun- 
day-school by half past one o’clock.’’ 

Martha, Aunt Jane’s faithful coadjutor, suggested that 
many who had not been able to come to morning preach- 
ing on account of the men having to attend to the cattle, or 
the women the babies, might by that time be ready to drive 
over to the church, bringing the babies with them, and thus 
be able to enjoy some part of the worship of the day. 

Of course this suggestion, which almost took away the 
discouraged man’s breath, had to be laid before the entire 
congregation, and there thoroughly discussed. 

Some, and I regret to say that they were mostly good 
earnest women, said they wondered where Aunt Jane’s 
usually unfailing common-sense had gone that she could 
think of such a plan. It was too ridiculous to be thought 
of. But there were others, and these were mostly from 
among the younger portion of the community, who said, 
perhaps more from the novelty of the plan than from any 
higher motive, ‘‘ Let us try it,’’ and thus the scheme, which 
was destined under God to be a lasting benefit to that 
backwoods settiement, was inaugurated. 

It took all the energy of,which Aunt Jane was possessed, 
added to the persevering toil of the ever-faithful Martha, 
before it was in real good working order. Together these 
two women drove through mud and slush, through storm 
and rain, until they had contrived to see, or send word to 
every woman within the radius of the parish, 

But what gave them real encouragement was that the 
young people of both sexes took it up so heartily, and 
seemed to enjoy the new idea. Many who had left off at- 
tending Sunday-school now declared their intention of 
taking a class, or joining the Bible class. Amongst the 
older women there grew to be an innocent rivalry as to 
who could make the most tempting sandwiches or pies. 
Often, just for the sake of ‘‘ eating some one else’s vic- 
tuals,’’ as one work-wearied woman expressed it, boxes or 
their contents were exchanged from pew to pew by those 
who were more intimately acquainted. 

When the lunch-boxes were packed away, the bell was 
rung for order, and Sunday-school was announced. There 
was no lack of scholars now. The infant class was in one 
corner of the church, the intermediate classes in the center, 
and the Bible class at one end of the small gallery, and 
this was composed almost entirely of men and women. 

Aunt Jane, who was always ready to fill a gap, found 
that she could do the most effective work by relieving the 
tired mothers of the babies, so that they might have one 
afternoon in the week to join in with the Bible class, or 
have a few moments of silent communion with God. 

The young men had their quiet corner in the gallery, 
taught by the once discouraged man. 

Nothing is ever lost. The influence of that hour upon 
those young lives has been potent for good in numberiess 
cases. And who of us shall dare write ‘‘ Failure ’’ over 
any work done ‘*‘ In His Name’’ ? 

Was the scheme a success, do you ask? Nothing was 
ever more so, and at the end of three months of trial, 
when the vote was taken, one and all agreed that to spend 
Sunday as they used to spend it was a thing not to be 
thought of for a moment,—and this, not for the winter 
months alone, but for the whole twelve months of the year. 
—Mrs. William C. Morton, Hamilton, Ont, 
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The Life Story of Henry Clay Trumbull 





By Philip E. Howard 








To be continued serially, through the coming winter and spring 





I. His Personality and His Ancestry 


O ONE who ever met Henry Clay 
Trumbull in even the most casual way 
could fail to perceive that he was face 
to face with a personality of extra- 
#) ordinary mold. He seemed to be 
exactly what he was,—a delicately 
sensitive, perfectly adjusted, rigidly 
controlled piece of divinely devised 
mechanism, undamaged by misuse, 
and impelled by the soul within to a high and tense 
efficiency, 

There could be no rust, or gloom, or fearsome fore- 
bodings, or any morbidness, where he was. His tem- 
perament was buoyant, fiery, and passionate ; and 
yet no voice was gentler than his, no tenderness more 
veritable and appealing, no handclasp more reassur- 
ing. His abounding spirit of good fellowship, and his 
instant interest in others were irresistibly magnetic, 
while his utter hatred of evil in any guise set him 
sharply over against any defense of the wrong. 

He was never one to stand aloof from the sweep of 
events. He was nurtured as a boy in an atmosphere 
of achievements. As a young man he learned how 
to work hard and continuously, and as he came into 
maturity he found himself powerfully attracted by the 
problems of the great days in which he showed him- 
self so thoroughly at home. His awakened interest 
in Christian service, his high-minded and peculiarly 
efficient devotion to political problems and their out- 
working, his burning zeal as a chaplain in the Federal 
Army, and extended travel in his own land and abroad, 
aroused his generous nature to a consciousness of what 
a man might do in meeting the needs of other men, 
and furnished him with a wealth of experience ex- 
ceedingly rare and fruitful. To this fund of experi- 
ence he never ceased to add. Even in his later years, 
when his memory was reviving the fulness and fasci- 
nation of the old days, he nevertheless had a boy's 
keen eye for everything new and of to-day. 

Dr. Trumbull never concerned himself with the 
discussion of anything that did not seem to him fun- 
damental. His mind sought centers and foundations. 
Men who tried to draw him into argument found 
themselves confronted with statements of principles 
by which all cases must be tested. His constant 
search in ethics was for principles, and he carried the 
same thirst for inner truth into every phase of his 
varied life-work. 

Thorough as he was in everything he did, quick 
to see a full truth long before most men had caught a 
glimmer of it, he was ever learning, rising to higher 
levels of ideals and purposes. jis love of truth was 
the touchstone of his character. At any cost he must 
know. No labor was too great, no amount of time 
too precious, for the tracking out and the working out 
of what he wished to see or to make clear to others. 
He was wholly untrammeled by what any one else 
had thought or asserted. Always welcoming light 
from those whose character and views he respected, 
he nevertheless made his own conclusions, and stated 
them with directness and conviction, without regard 
to the minor question of their acceptance by others. 

All this was peculiarly evident whenever he dealt 
with a Bible teaching. He had the Oriental view- 
point. He was nota literalist, but an interpreter of 
the letter, perceiving with Bushnell that the Gospels 
were a ‘‘gift to the imagination,’’ in their inspired 
setting forth of truth. This attitude enabied him to 
get at the very heart of the Scriptures, and to under- 
stand much that was not clear to the purely Occidental 
mind. And because his interpretations sprang from 
the Book itself and from his vivid knowledge of Ori- 
ental habits of thought, he never ceased to throw light 
upon the tangled way of biblical interpretation. 

Unlike many other versatile men, Henry Clay 
Trumbull was a master in whatever field he made his 
own. Each work that he took upon himself was at 
the moment the supreme work, his life-work. What 
he had done hitherto was nothing. The work of now 
was everything, and the thought that there was so 
much more to do spurred him on into an intellectual 
and spiritual productivity that brooked no waste of 
strength or time. 

To trace the growth of a singularly strong and lofty 








character, to mark the unfolding of divine purpose in 
a marvelously varied human life, to walk through 
shadow and sunshine with one in whom friendship 
was the master-passion, to find how a God-led man 
did the impossible, and how, resting only ‘‘ between 
heart-beats,’’ he toiled that men might see the truth, 
—that is the purpose of this story of a man with an 
iron will to do only his Master's will, and with the 
joyous, trusting spirit of a little child. 
* ” ¥ * * 


For the Trumbull origin one must look to the Scot- 
tish border countries, and the romantic days of King 
Robert Bruce in the dawn of the fourteenth century. 
It is of no small significance that the Trumbull, or 
Turnbull, clan should have had its beginning in a 
daring deed of service, a heritage of nodlesse oblige 
held in honor by all who bear the name then earned. 

It was in the forest near Stirling that the first of the 
clan found his opportunity, when he, a strong-armed 
hunter, saved the life of none other than Robert Bruce 
himself. 


‘* Between red ezlarbanks, that frightful scowl, 
Fringed with grey hazel, roars the mining Roull ; 
Where Turnbulls once, a race no power could awe, 
Lined the rough skirts of stormy Rubieslaw. 
Bold was the chief from whom their line they drew, 
Whose nervous arm the furious bison slew, 
The bison, fiercest race of Scotia’s breed, 
Whose bounding course outstripped the red deer’s speed, 
By hunters chafed, encircled on the plain, 
He frowning shook his yellow lion maine, 
Spurned with black hoof in bursting rage the ground, 
And fiercely toss’d his moony horns around, 
On Scotia’s lord he rush’d with lightning speed, 
Bent his strong neck to toss the startled steed ; 
His arms robust the hardy hunter flung 
Around his bending horns, and upward wrung, 
With writhing force his neck retorted round, 
And roll’d the panting monster on the ground, 
Crush’d with enormous strength his bony skull ; 
And courtiers hailed the man who furned the bull.’’ 1 


This deed was honored by the king in a grant of 
land and in the knighting of his rescuer with the sur- 
name of Turnbull. In the border warfare of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries the clan Turnbull, too 
powerful to please the king of Scotland, and suffering 
from a feud with another clan, became broken and 
scattered, and their descendants were found in parts 
of Scotland, in England, and then in the new world 
on this side the sea. 

Henry Clay Trumbull was born in Stonington, Con- 
necticut, on June 8, 1830. His father was Gurdon 
Trumbull, a son of John Trumbull, of Norwich Town, 
Connecticut, whose earliest American progenitor was 
John Trumbull of Charlestown, Massachusetts, a mas- 
ter mariner who came to America from his English 
home about 1636. His mother was Sarah Ann Swan, a 
descendant of William Chesebrough and of Walter 
Palmer, the earliest settlers of Stonington, and also of 
Captain George Denison and Thomas Stanton, the 
former a noted Indian fighter, and the latter an inter- 
preter in all dealings of the colonists with the powerful 
Pequot tribe, whose lands once included the ground 
upon which Stonington stands. From Walter Palmer 
General Grant was a direct descendant. 

It has been supposed by many outside the fainily 
that Henry Clay Trumbull was a descendant of Jona- 
than Trumbull, the war Governor of Connecticut in 
Revolutionary days, friend and adviser of Washington, 
the ‘‘ Brother Jonathan '’ of our American vernacular. 
Such, however, is not the case, although the famous 
war Governor and the Trumbulls of Norwich are evi- 
dently of the same clan. 

John Trumbull of Norwich edited and published 
the Norwich Packet. After his death, in 1802, his 
wife, with four of her sons, —Samuel, Henry, Gurdon, 
and John F.,—carried on the newspaper. As early 
as October 2, 1798, Samuel Trumbull issued in 
Stonington the first number of The Journal and Times, 
whose motto was : 


‘** Pliant as reeds where streams of freedom glide ; 
Firm as the hills to stem oppression’s tide.’’ 
When the Norwich Trumbulls removed to Stoning- 
ton, they came into a community where historic 


~ 1 Leydens’ “ Scenes of oer. B 102, quoted by J. Henry Lea in 
his “‘ Contributions to a Trumbull Genealogy.” 
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associations with colonial struggles were peculiarly 
vivid. And they were to have no small part in the 
making of local history, which, in its pioneer and 
representative aspects, had its bearings on the history 
of the nation. 

Stonington is so situated that its very location 
gave it prominence among towns of the early days. 
It is close to the ocean end of Long Island Sound. 
It offers a good harbor and anchorage for vessels of 
every sort, and in both the Revolutionary War and 
the War of 1812 it was a favorite port for privateers. 
On August 30, 1775, Commodore James Wallace, in 
H. M. Frigate Rose, led an attack on the village. 
He bombarded the town, which was defended with 
old Queen Anne muskets ; and after having been re- 
pulsed by the undaunted villagers, among whom only 
one man was wounded, he remained near that brist- 
ling coast a week and finally sailed away. 

Again, in 1814, an attack was made by a fleet 
under Commodore T. M. Hardy, in whose arms Lord 
Nelson died. With two eighteen-pounders and two 
six-pounders, the New England men drove off the 
fleet with no loss among themselves. Gurdon Trum- 
bull shared in this famous defense, and was the 
bearer of a flag to the commander of the fleet on 
behalf of the civil authorities of the town, in declining 
to accede to a demand from the attacking force. 

Gurdon Trumbull was a self-educated man. He 
had worked as a young man in his father’s newspaper 
office. In his odd moments, and far into the night, 
he made good use of every book that might give him 
a wide outlook on the world. Thus he became con- 
versant with the great English classics ; thus he gained 
a thorough knowledge of Latin and French, even with- 
out knowing how to pronounce the words of these lan- 
guages. He had no formal schooling after he was 
eleven years old, but he read so widely and studied so 
assiduously that he was known to all as a man of cul- 
ture and fine mental attainments. 

Mr. Trumbull saw that those about him needed 
again and again legal advice. Accordingly, he read 
law, and for years drew up the legal papers of the 
Stonington folk, settled their disputes, gave counsel 
as it was needed, and always these services were ren- 
dered without pay. He was a member of the state 
House of Representatives, a member of the state 
Senate, and commissioner of the School Fund, a po- 
sition of much responsibility and honor. He was 
interested with his brother John F. in whaling and 
sealing, in those days the chief occupation of the 
Stonington inhabitants. 

Gurdon Trumbull was one of the incorporators and 
directors of the first railroad in Stonington, incorpo- 
rated in 1832, as the New York and Stonington Rail- 
road Company, and, indeed, one of the earliest rail- 
roads in this country. He was appointed postmaster 
by John Quincy Adams, and he was chosen by the 
United States Government to oversee the building of 
the breakwater at Stonington. He was one of the in- 
corporators of the Stonington Savings Bank, chartered 
in 1850, and a member of the first Board of Directors 
of the Ocean Bank, now the First National, in 1851. 

And what Gurdon Trumbull was at his best in these 
varied fields of service, he was in his own home,— 
clear-headed, incisive, honored, trusted, and loved. 
That home must have been an incentive to the younger 
generation. It explains many a characteristic of the 
Trumbulls of our own day, and the picture of the life 
within that household is typical of the best American 
home life of the period. 


oe 
Heart-Beats at the St. Louis Fair 


By Zillah Foster Stevens 
The Man Who Fills the Gaps 





O SEE this man, you might judge him scarcely 
worth a second thought. There is nothing at 
all remarkable about him. Only a plain work- 

man, that is all ; yet he brings to me so true a mes- 
sage that, at the hour of his daily appearing, I search 
for his familiar figure with my eyes. 

Not that we have ever spoken together. He may 
be a dumb man, for any word of his that I have heard. 
Still, unfailingly he brings that message to me. 

He appears always at the same time of day,—that 
‘‘tired’’ ti.ae of day, when Fair visitors, longing to 
go home, linger a little while to ‘‘see the lights come 
out.’’ 

You know how the ‘lights come out.’’ The day 
grows gray and dim, grayer and dimmer ; the great 
palaces fade in the dusk. Another moment, and the 
Fair will disappear in the dark. 
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But the dark never comes. 
there is a quiver, a flash ; then everywhere, instead 


In one magic instant 


of gloom, there is light—golden, glowing light. 
Everything is light. Every dome and tower and 
arch, every cornice and column, is picked out in 
etchings of light. The rims of the fountains are gol- 
den rings of light. The pouring cascades are streams 
of white light. Over terraces of trembling green 
light, they tumble into the Grand Basin that is 
framed in rows on rows of light. 

Such lavishness of light! It is glory, beauty, de- 
light, enchantment. It is wonder, mystery. One 
marvels, one grows reverent toward humanity, to 
realize that it was the mind of man that planned this 
work of loveliness. 

Then enters—my commonplace man with the big 
basket. For even this enchanted land has need of 
the man, and need of what his basket holds. 

A searching eye has this man ; and searching with 
him one comes to see that, even in fairy-land, things 
come short of perfection. Note that tiny black point 
there? In the plan of the designer, that point was 
a Spark of light. But the light set to glow there has 
failed. A tiny space of blackness breaks the line of 
light. 

The touch of the man changes the blackness to 
brightness. A little glass bulb from his basketful 
has been placed. Now there is shining where there 
was shadow. He has filled the gap. 

It is fascination to follow with the eye that man 
who fills the gaps. Sometimes he climbs a tower ; 
now he is clinging to the side of a column ; again he 
is making a cautious way along the dizzy edge of a 
‘ cornice. Yet always his touch works the same glad 
change. There is always a little space of blackness 
when he begins his work; there is always an un- 
broken line of brightness when his work is done. 

It is fascination, too, to follow with the thoughts 
this man who fills the gaps. So commonplace a 
man! He has not the mind to plan great things ; 
he has not the skill to work out great things ; he can 
do no more than patiently fill gaps. Yet his daily 
record is a record worth the making. 

There is a Great Designer who declared his plan for 
his world in his first recorded utterance: ‘‘ Let there 
be light."" But oh, the lights that have failed! Oh, 
the spaces of blackness, where he meant unbroken 
lines of brightness! Oh, the sorrowful shadows, 
where he had planned glad shining! May we look 
for a time when his plan shall shine forth in its per- 
fect fulfilment, —‘‘no darkness at all’’ ? 

Patiently working, high up on a World's Fair 
tower, or low and close to the ground, the man who 
fills the gaps still makes his humble record. 

And perhaps the plans of the Great Designer are 
waiting for their accomplishment until such a time as 
all his workmen shall be content with a like record. 

St. Louis, Mo. 








Prudence and Priscilla. 


By Juliet Older Carlton 


LFRED sat on the shady back porch of his Aunt 
Lucy's house, watching a mother-hen and her 
brood of downy chicks. He had just fed them a 

generous breakfast of corn-meal and stale bread- 
crumbs, wet with sweet milk ; and, although he had 
spent a portion of every one of his nine years in the 
country, he eyed those twelve fluffy things as if he were 
seeing them for the first time. 

‘«Oh, auntie !"" he called, ‘‘do come and see this 
old hen talk to her chickens. She steps just as care- 
ful, and when she finds a crumb that's too large for 
them she breaks it up fine, and makes such queer, 
soft little noises to them, and they come just as if they 
understood. Do they, auntie?’’ he asked, eagerly. 

Aunt Lucy came out and sat in a low rocker, and 
while she shelled peas for dinner, watched the chick- 
ens and talked with Alfred about them. 

‘Certainly they understood her, and she them,”’ 
she said, in answer to his question. ‘‘See, now, one 
of them is lost behind the watering-can; hear it cry 
for its mother,—hear her call to it. ‘There! now it 
has found her. How contented both are! "’ 

«Why do they peep so?'’ asked Alfred. ‘‘They 
can't be hungry, for they've left food and water."’ 

«Watch them,"’ said Aunt Lucy. 
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The hen settled down, fluffing out her feathers, and 
uttering a sort of purring sound,— a low * k-r-r-r,"" — 
and, with sleepy little peeps, the twelve balls of yellow 
down rolled under-her wings. 

‘«Oh, see the little yellow feet !'’ exclaimed Alfred. 
«« What a lot of them ! Twenty-four, —looks like a 
hundred, ' most.’’ 

Now and then a little head would peep through the 
shelter of feathers, and then cuddle back under its 
soft cover. 

One little fellow, with brown stripes down his back, 
came out and ran after an insect, when all at once the 
hen, with neck stretched and head turned sidewise, 
gave a cry of alarm. It was the same ‘‘k-r-r-r,"’ 
uttered in ahigh, sharp key, and repeated many times, 
while the hen kept her bright, yellow-rimmed eye 
turned upward. At the first note of alarm, the ven- 
turesome chick ran for shelter. 

«« What did she do that for ?’’ asked Alfred, greatly 
puzzled. 

«« She sees a hawk, "’ said Aunt Lucy, ‘‘ and she told 
her baby to run to cover; and, yousee, he understood, 
and obeyed instantly.’’ 

««L never knew before, that chickens were so inter- 
esting,’ said Alfred, thoughtfully. 

««] ve watched them a good many years,’’ said Aunt 
Lucy, ‘‘and I think they are very interesting, and 
know more than most persons give them credit for, and 
I could tell more than one true story to prove it.’’ 

‘«Oh, tell me one, auntie, please do,'’ begged Alfred. 

Aunt Lucy put the peas to cook, and brought out a 
basket of strawberries to hull. Alfred helped a little 
and listened eagerly to Aunt Lucy's story. 

‘‘Twe years ago when our white Leghorn, Top- 
knot’ came off with her brood of ten, she was the 
proudest mother I eversaw. Eight of the chicks were 
Plymouth Rocks, big sturdy fellows, and two were 
small and dainty, like their mother, only they were of a 
soft dove-gray. The Plymouths soon outgrew their 
golden-brown coats, and were obliged to wait for some 
time for full suits of mottled black and white. They 
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seemed not to mind this in the least except when some 
cross old biddy pecked them with her sharp bill. 

«« The little gray chicks were not obliged to wait, 
for the long feathers grew quickly over the fluffy baby- 
clothes, complete in every part, from the stylish col- 
lars which fell over their silvery-gray dress in deep 
points to the trim, fan-shaped tails. The tiny crea- 
tures looked to me very much as two dimpled toddlers 
would dressed in tailor-made gowns, with boots, hat, 
and gloves to match. They were so prim and dainty 
that I named them Prudence and Priscilla. They seemed 
to know that they were different from the others, for 
they always ‘flocked by themselves.’ 

‘While searching for eggs one day, I noticed Pru- 
dence and Priscilla alone, as usual, contentedly scratch- 
ing over a pile of litter nearthe barn. As I entered, 
Prudence followed, lifting her slender feet slowly and 
cautiously, while she peered around, turning her wise 
little head this way and that. 

‘‘Keeping perfectly quiet, I watched her as she 
walked carefully up to a sack of grain, closely tied, that 
stood against amanger. She walked around this sev- 
eral times, pecking at it in a quick, nervous fashion. 

‘She soon spied a tiny hole near the top, and spring- 
ing up, gave a quick peck, which caused several grains 
to fall to the floor. This was repeated three or four 
times, when she left the barn, and went directly to 
where her mate was scratching. 

‘‘Walking up to Priscilla, she uttered a soft ‘caw, 
caw, caw'; then they put their heads down close to- 
gether for several seconds, and were motionless as they 
did so. Prudence then led the way into the barn, 
followed by Priscilla. She hopped up and rattled down 
some grain and Priscilla ate it, and when she had 
learned how, Priscilla rattled down the grain for herself. 

‘¢[ am firmly convinced that Prudence told Priscilla 
about that grain, and showed her how to get it out of 
the sack. I should have ‘shooed’ them out of the 
barn and closed the door, but they were so cute that 
I left them to eat their fill."’ 

Spirit LAKE, Lowa, 
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Child in the Home 


By O. P. Gifford, D.D., of the International Lesson Committee 





- 1831 St. Louis was a frontier city. At her dock 
lay the Yellowstone, the first steamboat to make 
the voyage up the Missouri to the mouth of the 
Yellowstone. As the day was dying, four Nez Percé 
Indian chiefs, after a journey of two thousand miles, 
entered the city. These wise men of the West sought 
the white man’s Book of Heaven. They had heard 
of it in their wigwams, and had crossed the continent 
to find it. Two were old, two were young, chiefs. 
General Clark, superintendent of Indian Affairs, 
treated them kindly, entertained them royally. Food 
and clothing were abundantly provided, dances and 
plays were furnished. St. Louis was a Roman Catholic 
city, the agent was a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church, the red inen were led to the Cathedral, but 
the Book of Heaven was withheld. In the spring the 
old chiefs died. About to depart, one of the young 
men said : 

‘I came to you over the trails of many moons 
from the setting sun. You were the friend of my 
fathers who have all gone the long way. I came 
with my eyes partly opened for more light for my 
people, who sit in darkness. I go back with both 
eyes closed. How can I go back blind to my blind 
people? I made my way to you with strong arms, 
through many enemies and strange lands, that I 
might carry much back to them. I go back with 
both arms broken and empty. Two fathers came 
with us. They were braves of many winters and 
wars. We leave them asleep here by your great 
water and wigwam. They were tired in many moons, 
and their moccasins wore out. My people sent me to 
get the white men’s Book of Heaven. You took me 
where you allow your women to dance as we do not 
ours, and the Book was not there. You took me 
where they worship the Great Spirit with candles, and 
the Book was not there. You showed me images of 
the good spirits and pictures of the good land beyond, 
but the Book was not among them to tell us the way. 
I am going the long, sad trail to my people of the 
dark land. You make my feet heavy with gifts, and 
my moccasins will grow old carrying them, yet the 
Book is not among them. When I tell my poor, 
blind people, after one moré snow, in the big council, 
that I did not bring the Book, no word will be spoken 


by our old men or by our young braves. One by one 
they will rise up and go out in silence. My people 
will die in darkness, and they will go on the long 
path to other hunting grounds. No white man will 
go with them, and no white man's Book to make the 
way plain. I have no more words."’ 

In silence the two young chiefs embarked on the 
Yellowstone, seeking their homes in the West. On 
the steamer one of the chiefs died. Empty-handed, 
empty-hearted, the survivor of the search made his 
way back to a people sittiig in darkness. Is there a 
sadder picture on the canvas of American history ? 

Out of the sea of mystery surrounding our island 
life the children come to us. 


‘*They come and come from a vague somewhere, 
Out from a sea that reels and rolls, specked with the 
barks of tiny souls : 
Souls that were launched on the other side, and slipped 
from heaven on an ebbing tide.’’ 


They come because they are called ; they come to fill 
our hearts and homes, and enrich our lives. Having 
come, they have certain rights ; among these are the 
rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness of 
a spiritual as well as of a political sort. 

Love prompts us to meet the physical wants ; each 
new generation gets its share of food and clothing, 
house and heat. If parents fail, the state steps in. 
A state leavened with Christian truth and spirit looks 
carefully after the physical well-being of the pilgrims 
that come to us through the gates of birth. The 
Christ who found no room in the inn, and was cradled 
among cattle, has made room in the Christian state 
for all who come. Asylums and refuges abound. 

Mrs. Browning's ‘‘ Cry of the Children"’ finds a re- 
sponse in every Christian heart. Mills and mines 
must be emptied of child life. The cry of child labor 
arouses national indignation. Labor must not bind 
the feet of childhood, and send crippled pilgrims out 
upon the highway. Organized common sense forbids 
cruelty to children: a wronged childhood means a 
robbed republic. Children clamor for fresh air, pure 
water, parks, and playgrounds. 

The child in the midst has mental life and mental 
rights. Ignorance is the mother of anarchy. The 
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state depends upon mental strength for its life. The 
public school is the stomach of the state ; education 
digests and assimilates each new harvest from the 
field of life. 

But the child has spiritual life and rights as well, 
and these the state does not nourish directly. The 
religious life is the nervous system of the body politic. 
The religious life threads the state as the nerves 
thread the body,—the muscles are controlled by it, 
the arteries and veins are ruled by it. Irreligion in the 
state, like nervous prostration in the body, means 
collapse, suffering, insanity, death. The state guards 
the body, trains the mind, but turns the soul over to 
the church. The state enforces laws for bedy and 
mind, but leaves religion to the church. The church 
in turn depend upon the home. The loom of the 
church weaves different patterns, but the spinning is 
done in the home. The color and texture of the web 
depend upon the spinning; no loom can turn out 
woolen goods when given only cotton threads, nor 
green and red in web when given blue and yellow 
in threads. Rabbits run brown in the summer, and 
white in the winter, but six days of summer and one 
of winter would not make brown rabbits white. The 
church has the child but one hour a week ; the home 
has him all other hours and days and nights ; the 
character of the child is determined by the home life. 

Paul found in Timothy a man after his own mind 
for church work, because he had been taught the 
Scriptures from a child ; faith is hereditary when trans- 
mitted through teaching. The Jewish state was a 
theocracy ; the principal building was a temple ; the 
rulers were religious leaders ; the law-giver had met 
Jehovah ; the national history was sacred, not secular ; 
history was religion ; the heroes and statesmen were 
religious men. The father of the nation walked with 
God. From the temple, religious light streamed out 
over the people. The synagogue was a schoolhouse ; 
the text-book was religious ; the teachers devout men ; 
the great lesson was that each Jew was a child of 
God ; religion was the secret of joy, hope, life. 

The young were taught the Law. Josephus says : 
‘We devote the greatest pains to the education of 
children, and to make the observance of the Law 
and the rules of piety which have been given us 
the most important business of our lives.’’ Philo 
tells us that the Jews were well instructed in the Law 
from their earliest youth upward. Timothy knew the 
sacred writings froma child, Temple and synagogue 
had their place, but the home life and teaching 
molded the child's character. The family life 
abounded in symbols of religion. The atmosphere 
was as full of religion as Pittsburg air is of smoke. 
Heredity and environment met in every youth. Each 
home was within sight of Sinai, every father a teacher 
of religion. He explained customs and usages, 
awakened and nourished an interest in and love for 
the religion of the fatherland. Religion and patriot- 
ism were two sides of one coin. At twelve the grow- 
ing boy became a son of the Law, participated in 
public worship, attendance was a duty and a delight, 
an honor and a privilege. The home solo and the 
public chorus were on the same key. 

As the brook broadens to the river and widens to 
the sea, so the home broadened to the synagogue and 
widened to the temple, but all sought God. 

Jesus would never have waxed strong in spirit, filled 
with wisdom, increasing in favor with God and man 
in a Godless home, his only source of religious truth 
an hour a week in a Sunday-school. Timothy would 
not have grown to be Paul's favorite in a home where 
the novel was more in evidence than the Bible, a 
pack of cards meant more than the prayer-book, and 
the theater was nearer than the prayer-meeting. 

The atmosphere of the home, the ruling idea of the 
home, the attitude of the parents toward Christ, de- 
cides the destiny of the child and the future of the 
republic. Out of the Cotter's home, as pictured by 
Burns, comes the strength of Scotland. Out of Pa- 
ton’s home came the man who has redeemed the 
islands of the sea for Christ. Too many of our homes 
send children into the world as St. Louis sent the 
Indians back to the valley of the Columbia,—fed, 
clothed, but spiritually wronged. 

Every father should be a confessed Christian. No 
man in our republic has a right to found a family 
save in the fear and knowledge of God. If a man 
wishes to found a heathen family, let him go to a 
heathen country. Our sin and crimes come from 
Godless homes. The white man’s Book of Heaven 
should be taught in every home. Men have no right 
to profit by a Christian civilization and not be Chris- 
tians, no right to found Christless families, and send 
forth Godless sons and daughters. It is treason to 
the spirit of the American Republic. 

Every father should be the priest of his own family. 
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The ‘‘church in the house’’ should be beneath every 
roof. Every home should have a family altar. Let 
the growing children see the father identified with the 
Christian religion. The home is the secret of national 
life and strength, and righteousness is the secret of 
home life. 

The home is the place for the preparation of the 
Sunday-school lesson. One hour a week is not long 
enough for study and recitation. The child should 
be thoroughly trained in the lesson before leaving 
home ; the parents should teach, the teacher hear the 
lesson. 

Shall the child face you, parent, as the chief faced 
the white man, and say, ‘‘1I came with certain spirit- 
ual rights, you neglected them. You fed and clothed 
my body, you trained and disciplined my mind, but 
you utterly neglected my soul. So far as you are con- 
cerned, I should never know that there is a God, a 
future, a heaven, a Book of Heaven. I came because 
you called me. I am going, I know not whither'’? 

BuFFA.o, N. Y. 
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When Knowledge is Not Power 
By George H. Archibald 


OST men are one-sided. There are few all-round 
men. But the education, whether secular or 
religious, that does not produce an all-round 

character is defective. The millwright who constructs 
a great fly-wheel frequently casts it in three sections, 
each of equal weight, otherwise the complete wheel 
will be ‘‘ out of balance,’’ and, when set in motion, 
will fly to pieces. The human mind, like the fly- 
wheel, may be divided into three sections, —Knowing, 
Feeling, and Willing, or, as we sometimes say, ‘‘ the 
Intellect, the Sensibilities, and the Will.’’ 

The man who merely £nows is not the powerful 
man. To £now without having the power to do is to 
be weak indeed. The great man knows and feels 
and does equally. To have a strong intellect without 
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a kind heart to guide it, is to be like the blind man 
who, well armed, shot friend and foe alike. So also 
with the over-developed feelings or will. Feelings 
must not carry away judgment nor inspire to action 
beyond the power of the will to perform. This is the 
psychological basis for all education, secular or reli- 
gious. Our schools have erred in the past because of 
our abortive efforts to make the child know. We 
have forgotten that it is just as important for the child 
to feel as to know ; indeed, feelings should precede 
knowledge. It is just as important that the emotions 
—that is, the feelings—of a child should be developed 
as that his intellect should. To constantly cram a 
child with knowledge without developing in him a 
love for the things learned, or the power to practise 
them, will develop one-sidedness. 

It is just as important that a child should learn to 
do as it is that he should learn to know. It is just as 
important that he should learn to /ove as that he know 
or do. Hencg the value of manual training ; hence, 
also, the value of the study of the birds, flowers, 
poetry, and the like; for, while all help to develop the 
power to know, they particularly help to cultivate the 
power to do and tolove. To teach a child to know 
things without ever giving him a chance to do them is 
to commit an educational blunder. 

To teach a child to do things without inspiring him 
with the love of doing them is alsoa mistake. To 
teach a child fifty verses of Scripture without helping 
him to put one of them into practise, or have him 
memorize verses from the Bible without cultivating a 
love for the Book, are also educational blunders. It is 
better to love the Bible than to know it. A child, by 
his mother’s reverence for the Book, may learn to 
love the Bible long before he knows it. Love for a 
thing, power to doa thing, and knowledge of a thing, 
must all be intimately associated. Love for the Bible, 
power to do what it teaches, and knowledge of the 
Book, must go hand-in-hand. Mere knowledge is 
not power. The strong character is the one who 
knows and feels and does. 


MONTREAL, QUB. 
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the Holy Land 


Sketches of the Pilgrimage to the World’s Fourth Sunday-School Convention 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, editor of The Sunday School Times 


Twenty-Seventh Letter: Going Down to Jericho 


MARIGHT-EYED Syrian boys clad in 
1 coats of many colors,—green, gold, 
red, and yellow,—bespoke partial pa- 
rents by their gaily-hued garments as 
we drove past them on our way to 
Bethlehem the Saturday afternoon 
before the convention was to open. 
We had taken carriages at our olive 
grove camp, near the Damascus Gate, and wound 
around the walls of the city, past the field which 
Judas obtained ‘‘ with the reward of his iniquity,’’ 
and which ‘* became known to all the dwellers at 
Jerusalem ; insomuch that in their language that field 
was called Akeldama, that is, The field of blood.’’ 

The railroad station was just beyond, and then the 
valley of Rephaim, whither the Philistines came up 
and spread themselves, that time when Jehovah in- 
structed David, ‘‘it shall be, when thou hearest the 
sound of marching in the tops of the mulberry-trees, 
that then thou shalt bestir thyself; for then is Jeho- 
vah gone out before thee to smite the host of the 
Philistines.’ A font marks the traditional spot where 
the star appeared to the Wise-men after they had left 
Herod, which ‘‘ went before them, till it came and 
stood over where the young child was.’’ 

The entire way to the little town of Bethlehem is 
filled with memories and marked with traditional 
sites of incidents in the life of the Holy Family. 
Here, Mary is said to have sat and rested ; from the 
well yonder the Holy Family is said to have drunk. 
And now we are taken back to Old Testament times 
by the monastery of Elijah, where tradition has it 
that the discouraged prophet spent a night on his 
hasty trip south from the threats of Jezebel, en route 
for the juniper-tree. That depression in the rock 
was made by the prophet's foot! Rachel's Tomb is 
familiar from the photographs one often sees of this 
little white, dome building. 

As our carriages drove amid dust and confusion 
into Bethlehem, and we found there a great number 
of pilgrims from the West, so that there was hardly 
room to drive or to walk where the crowd was thickest, 





it was a strangely familiar reminder of that day nine- 
teen centuries before, when the crowds were pouring 
into this same Bethlehem to be enrolled, so that a 
Babe that was born of humble parents had to be 
laid ‘‘in a manger, because there was no room for 
them in the inn.'’ And at sunset that evening, as 
we stood on a housetop and looked out over the little 
town, we saw, off to the left, what is called the field 
of the shepherds. It throngs one’s mind and heart 
with mingling memories of Christmases at home as 
children, and Christmastide hymns, and the old fa- 
miliar story of that first Christmas night, when ‘‘ there 
were shepherds in the same country abiding in the 
field, and keeping watch by night over their flock."’ 

In the Church of the Nativity were the same scenes 
of loving reverence and passionate adoration that we 
had seen in the Church of the Sepulcher at Jeru- 
salem. Side by side knelt a monk in brown robe 
and white headed women. On a sort of throne sata 
Greek priest in splendid robes of purple, red, and 
silver stripes. The Russian pilgrims moved quietly 
from one place to another in the great church, wor- 
shiping, praying, touching reverently these spots that 
meant so much to them. On one cf the walls hung a 
quaint old painting of the baptism of Jesus by John. 

* ¥ ¥* * oa * 

From the lofty Russian tower on the summit of the 
Mount of Olives we had looked out to the East upon 
a wonderful panorama of Bible history,—the Dead 
Sea, the Jordan above it, the waste of wilderness 
between us, Perea beyond, and the mountains of 
Moab in the far distance. Now we were to take the 
ride from Jerusalem down to jericho and the Jordan, 
and come close to parts of the Holy Land different 
from all that we had touched before. 

The comforts of horseback had to be replaced for 
this journey by the discomforts of jolting, dust-rais- 
ing carriages. Around the northeast wall of Jerusa- 
lem we drove, between the city and the Mount of 
Olives, past St. Stephen's Gate, and the traditional 
rock where he was stoned ; past the walled-up Golden 
Gate of the Temple, through which, in crusading 

( Continued on page 621) 
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LESSON 7. NOVEMBER 13. 


2 Kings 12: 4-15. (Read 2 Kings, chaps. 12-15.) Memory verses: 9-12 
Golden Text: We will not forsake the house of our God.—Neh. 10 : 39 


JOASH REPAIRS THE TEMPLE 








COMMON VERSION 


4 And Jehoash said to the priests, All the 
money of the dedicated things that is brought 
into the house of the Lorp, even the money 
of every one that passeth she account, the 
money that every man is set at, and all the 
money that cometh into any man’s heart to 
—_s the house of the LoRD, 

5 Let the priests take i¢ to them, every man 
of his acquaintance : and let them repair the 
breaches of the house, wheresoever any breach 
shall be found. 

6 But it was so, that in the three and twen- 
tieth year of king [chon the priests had not 
repaired the breaches of the house. 

7 Then king Jehoash called for Jehoiada 
the priest, and the o¢her priests, and said unto 
them, Why repair ye not the breaches of the 
house ? now therefore receive no more money 
of your acquaintance, but deliver it for the 
breaches of the house. 

8 And the priests consented to receive no 
more money of the people, neither to repair 
the breaches of the house. 

9 But Jehoiada the priest took a chest, and 
bored a hole in the lid of it, and set it beside 
the altar, on the right side as one cometh into 
the house of the LoRD: and the priests that 
kept the door put therein all the money /hat 
was brought into the house of the LORD. 

ro And it was so, when they saw that ¢here 
was much money in the chest, that the king's 


AMERICAN REVISION 


4 And Jehoash said to the priests, All the 
money of the hallowed things that is brought 
into the house of Jehovah, 'in current money, 
2the money of the persons for whom each 
man is rated, and all the money that it com- 
eth into any man’s heart to bring into the 
house of Jehovah, 5 let the priests take it to 
them, every man from his acquaintance ; and 
they shall repair the breaches of the house, 
wheresoever any breach shall be found. 6 
But it was so, that in the three and twentieth 
year of king Jehoash the eo had not re- 

aired the breaches of the house. 7 Then 
Ling Jehoash called for Jehoiada the priest, 
and for the ofher priests, and said unto them, 
Why repair ye not the breaches of the house? 
now therefore take no more money from your 
acquaintance, but deliver it for the breaches 
of the house. 8 And the priests consented 
that they should take no more money from 
the people, neither repair the breaches of the 
house. : 

9 But Jehoiada the priest took a chest, and 
bored a hole in the lid of it, and set it beside 
the altar, on the right side as one cometh into 
the house of Jehovah: and the priests that 
kept the threshold put therein all the money 
that was brought into the house of Jehovah. 
10 And it was so, when they saw that there 
was much money in the chest, that the king's 


COMMON VERSION 


scribe and the high priest came up, and they 
put up in bags, and told the money that was 
found in the house of the LorD. 

11 And they gave the money, being told, 
into the hands of them that did the work, that 
had the oversight of the house of the LorD: 
and they laid it out to the carpenters and 
builders, that wrought upon the house of the 
LorRD, 

12 And to masons, and hewers of stone, and 
to buy timber and hewed stone to repair the 
breaches of the house of the LORD, and for all 
that was laid out for the house to repair 7¢. 

13 Howbeit there were not made for the 
house of the LORD bowls of silver, snuffers, 
basins, trumpets, any vessels of gold, or ves- 
sels of silver, of the money ¢hat was brought 
into the house of the LORD. 

14 But they gave that to the workmen, and 
repaired therewith the house of the LORD. 

15 Moreover they reckoned not with the 
men, into whose hand they delivered the 
money to be bestowed on workmen : for they 
dealt faithfully. 


1 Or, even the money of every one that passeth the numbering See Ex. 30. 13. 
See Lev. 27. 2. 


the money of the souls of his estimation. 
5 Heb. drought it forth. © Heb. went forth. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


3scribe and the high priest came up, and they 
* put up in bags and counted the money that 
was found in the house of Jehovah. 11 And 
they gave the money that was weighed out 
into the hands of them that did the work, that 
had the oversight of the house of Jehovah : 
and they 5 paid it out to the carpenters and 
the builders, that wrought upon the house of 
Jehovah, 12 and to the masons and the hew- 
ers of stone, and for buying timber and hewn 
stone to repair the breaches of the house of 
Jehovah, and for all that ® was laid out for the 
house to repair it. 13 But there were not 
made for the house of Jehovah cups of silver, 
snuffers, basins, trumpets, any vessels of gold, 
or vessels of silver, of the money that was 
brought into the house of Jehovah; 14 for 
they gave that to them that did the work, and 
repaired therewith the house of Jehovah. 15 
Moreover they reckoned not with the men, 
into whose hand they delivered the money to 
give to them that did the work ; for they dealt 
faithfully. 


2 Heb. each man 


8 Or, secretary * Heb. bound up and &c. 










































PRONUNCIATION.—Jehoash, Je-hod’ash ; Jehoiada, Je-hoi’a-da. 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


RE we willing to use the best we have for the 
Lord, or do we put him off with less than that ? 
Not merely on Sundays, but every day from 
Monday to Saturday, is our first thought as to how 
we can serve him? And is the money we give him 
paid ahead of all other expenses? Or is the ver 
suggestion that we should live this way an impossi- 
ble one in the busy, ‘‘ strenuous ” life of to-day, when 
it is a fight and a struggle to live at all ? 

Most classes are interested in this question, if you 
ask it in terms of their own age and life, and most 
pupils have a decided view on one side or the other 
of the question. To get at the right answer, and to 
/ive it, is such an important matter that God will 
some day write ‘‘Success” or ‘* Failure” over our 
lives because of the answer our lives show. We can 
find the solution of the question in the record of thé 
boy king to whom we were introduced last Sunday. 

When you begin your home preparation of this 
lesson, you will find that it is a record involving cer- 
tain rather uninteresting details which you will very 
likely be prompted to pass by in order to get more 
quickty to the heart of the lesson,—its real signifi- 
cance and teachings. It will be a great mistake to 
yield to that yo premer for the reason that you can- 
not get at the full significance without understanding 
the dry details. Hold yourself resolutely to the plan 
of study urged in the ‘ Pilot” in the last two issues, 
and your mastery of the lesson will be worth all the 
time and effort it costs. 

This week, after reading from 2 Kings 11: 17 
through the twelfth chapter, and noting your own 
first impressions, the best next step is to read Pro- 
fessor Beecher’s article throughout, looking up every 
Bible reference he mentions. This is part of the 
drudgery of preparation, but after you have done it, 

you will be glad you did. You cannot ‘get the 

ang of it” without doing this. Dr. Dunning, in his 
opening paragraph, wisely urges this thorough pre- 
paration as particularly necessary for this lesson, 
recommending the reading of the account in 2 Chroni- 
cles, and he briefly summarizes the main object of the 
lesson, 

The first recorded action of the young king who had 
had sucha strange boyhood and dramatic coronation, 
was to suggest to the priests that they should use 
money-offerings and taxes of the people, which were 
being used for other purposes, in order to repair the 
temple of Jehovah. ‘There is an interesting descrip- 
tion of the methods of present-day taxing customs in 
the East given in Mrs. Howie's opening paragraph. 
Having made this commendable suggestion (see os 
Goss’ third paragraph), Joash seems to have felt that 
he had done his full duty. 

But one day, after Joash had been reignin twenty 
years Or more, he suddenly woke up to the fact that 
his making of that su gestion had not accomplished 
much. ‘The priests had not repaired the breaches 
of the house.” “He was a wiser young man than he 
had been, and he had learned one thing: that if a 
thing 18 worth doing at 4'l, it is worth giving first 
place to while we are at it. So he does more this 
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time than he did the first time; he outlines a definite 
plan, comes to a clear mutual understanding with 
the priests, puts the high priest actively in charge of 
things, and does not rest until the plan is in sys- 
tematic working order. Tell your class the exact 
steps of this plan, and show them the photograph of a 
money chest, with a hole in the lid, which stands in 
a church in Syria to-day. System works wonders 
when it is worked rightly,—as a servant, not as 
a master. ‘‘Plan your work—work your plan,” is 
good advice. A simple ‘envelope system,” whereby 
every individual is enlisted in doing his or her share, 
has revolutionized for the better the offerings of 
classes, schools, and entire churches. What came of 
a business man’s ‘‘opening a ledger account with 
the Lord” is well ilfustrated by Dr. Banks in his 
first paragraph. Some of the secrets of Joash’s suc- 
cess in this matter are suggested by Dr. Dunning, in 
the next to the last paragraph of his article. 

We shall always get better work from people when 
we trust them than when we distrust them. It is 
good business sense to recognize this fact, and it 
helps to make character at thesame time. It proved 
so in the case of the workmen in the temple who 
were not reckoned with because they dealt faithfully; 
it right have been put that they dealt faithfully be- 
cause they were not reckoned with. But this does not 
mean that common sense in business matters should 
be disregarded. Dr. McLaren’s fifth and sixth para- 


graphs make a discriminating distinction in these two 
important points. And Mrs, Howie's last paragraph 
is an interesting side-light on the reverence which 
even thieves have in the East for sacred property. 
While Joash threw himself heart and soul into the 
Lord's business he and his affairs prospered. He 
fell away from this zeal later, as the rest of the chap- 
ter, and as 2 Chronicles 24 : 15-27, show. Does this 
mean that earthly prosperity always follows zeal for 
the Lord, and that adversity always follows sin ? 
Don’t let your class suppose that you mean that. 
But the question that you asked your class at the 
start has perhaps been answered by now. Are we 
all willing to have our accounts with God audited by 
him and by the whole world? Would they stand 
that test? Are we putting “ first things” first ? 
following the order Dr. McLaren urges in his last 
paragraph ? If we are not, when do we expect to ? 
‘or we have no other time but now to do it, as that 
legend of the Indian princess in the cornfield illus- 
trates (Dr. Banks’ third paragraph). Our giving to 
the Lord is one of the best tests of our spirit in this 
thing. Dr. Dunning’s last paragraph puts some 
leading questions on giving, and one of the ‘ lesson 
epigrams ” this week is worth remembering: ‘* 7he 
people who talk as ihougha barn was good enough 


for God's house would be disappointed to find that 


he had built heaven on that plan.” 

It has been allegorically suggested that the ‘‘ man- 
sion"’ each of us is to have Above is now being built 
of the materials we send up for the angels to build 
with, day by day, and that the houses of some who 
are plentifully endowed down here will be pretty 
meager and small over there. Are we putting the 
best materials of our life into the buildings that are 
for eternity ? 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Where there is no offering there can be no altar. 





Through Bible Lands with 
Your Class 


Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 











Would you think five minutes a week in class well spent 





if it made your pupils experts in Bible geography ? 





[* ORDER to follow this Bible-land journey with 
the class, the teacher will see that every pupil is 
supplied with a set of The Sunday School Times 
Lesson Pictures (10 cents for the fourth quarter's 
set), which includes the two outline maps that are 
the basis of the suggestions in these articles. A leaflet 
included with every order for the Pictures gives the 
teacher full directions for the following of this sup- 
plemental geography course. 
Each week in The Sunday School Times the writer 
explains what the pupils are to do at home that 
week, These articles in the Times are for the teach- 
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er’s guidance, who in turn will verbally instruct the 
pupils according to these directions. The younger 
pupils do not need the Times for this course, but they 
do need the outline maps and pictures. 

There are two different ways in which the pupils 
can take this Bible-land trip. One is to draw their 
own maps, using the maps that accompany the 
Times Lesson Pictures simply as a guide. The 
other is not to draw the maps themselves, but to 
write on the Times maps the names of the places that 
are suggested in this article week by week. The 
teacher can decide which she prefers to have the class 
do, To draw the map is preferable, but is just a little 
more difficult. The suggestions which are given in a 
leaflet accompanying each set of the Lesson Pictures 
tell how the > can draw the maps ; if the teacher 
prefers not to have them attempt the drawing, she 
will disregard this and simply tell them where to 
write in the names of the places that are mentioned 
here week by week. The complete lesson map that 
usually appears in this department will be a good 
guide to the teacher, or the maps in her Bible will 
serve well, 

Each pupil should be called upon to draw the map 
at home, alver receiving the directions concerning it 
from the teacher; and the aim is to build up the map 
week by week, adding each week a few features, 
until it shall be completed. 


Lesson VII 


In Lessons 7, 8, 9, and 10, the only place referred to 
is the city of ——- which has been already 
noted. We will therefore take up the study of the 
other Old Testament lands, a knowledge of which 
is needed for the history of the period, and espe- 
cially with Lesson 11. 

This map of the Old Testament world represents 
an extent of fifteen hundred miles from east to west, 
and of one thousand miles from north to south. 
Begin by drawing the outlines of the following 
bodies of water, as found on Map No. 2 in this quar- 
ter’s set of The Sunday School Times Lesson Pic- 
tures and Maps, and indicate them by their initial 
letters. 

Northeast, the lower end of the Caspian Sea. 
Southeast, the northern end of the Persian Gulf. 
Southwest, the two arms of the Red Sea. North of 
the eastern arm of the Red Sea, the Salt Sea. On 
the west, the Great Sea, or Mediterranean. 

Insert also the following mountain ranges: On the 
north, between the Caspian Sea and the Great Sea, 
Mount Ararat. The name is given both to the entire 
range and to one peak belonging to it. From Mount 
Ararat, in a southeasterly direction, past the Persian 
Gulf, the Zagros Mountains. From the western part 
of Mount Ararat, following the Great Sea to the Red 
Sea, the Lebanon Mountains. Of this great range, 
all the mountains of Syria, Israel, and Judah, and 
even south to Mount Sinai, are a part. 

Mark these bodies of water and mountain ranges 
by their initial letters on your own map. 

SoutH OraAnceE, N. J. 
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A mean man's religion has its meaning all the 
wrong way. 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 
How to Locate This Lesson 


LACE,—Land of Judah, especially Jerusalem. 
Time.— The twenty-third year of Jehoash and 
the preceding years. 864 B.C. biblical,—that 
is, 813 Assyrian,—and earlier. 

Persons.—Jehoash the king, Jehoiada the high 
priest, the priests, the people. 

Parallel Account.—2 Chronicles 24 : 1-14. 

During these years Jehu was king in northern 
Israel, and was vassal to the king of Assyria. The 
Assyrian empire suffered from distractions, but 
maintained its hold on the Mediterranean country. 
Shalmanezer and his successor, Shamash-rimmon, 
made several expeditions thither, but they failed of 
giving complete protection to their vassal. Hazael 
conquered the region east of the — (2 Kings 
10 : 32-33). Mesha, either independently or as the 
ally of Hazael, gained the successes over Israel that 
are commemorated on the Moabite Stone. In the 
times of Jehu’s great-grandson, Israel bitterly re- 
membered the cruelties of Hazael and of Moab and 
Ammon (2 Kings 8 : 12; 13: 20; Amos I : 3-4, 13-75; 
2: I-3). 

Meanwhile Joash was formally crowned, the re- 
ligion of Baal was uprooted in Judah, in due time 
marriages were arranged for the young king, and 
the country seems to have been prosperous (2 Kings 
11: 17 to 12: 16; 2 Chron, 23 : 16 to 24: 16). 


Light on Puzzling Passages 
Verses 4-5.—The first arrangement for repairing 
the temple,—the one that was not business-like.— 


Jehoash: Avariant spelling of ‘‘ Joash.”— 7he money 
of the hallowed things: Set apart in certain ways 
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for sacred uses, Three specifications follow.— Money 
of him that passeth: The words added in the Eng- 
lish translations are needless. This specification is 
explained in Chronicles: ‘‘the tax of Moses... for 
the tent of the testimony” (2 Chron. 24:6). The 
half-shekei paid by ‘‘him that passeth”’ for the tent 
of meeting (Exod. 30: 13; 38 : 25-31), was, so far as 
appears, collected once for all; but Jehoash may have 
levied a similar contribution on young men coming 
of age, and may have called it by the ancient name. 
—The money of the persons, etc.: A second specifi- 
cation, the income from certain kinds of redemptions 
(Lev. 27: 2-8; Num. 18 : 16).—Zhat it cometh into 
any man’s heart to bring : Voluntary offerings con- 
stitute the third specification. The funds from these 
three sources would have been ample. 

Verses 6-8.—T7he three and twentieth year: The 

ear after Jehu died. The change in the Northern 

ingdom may have had a stimulating effect upon 
Jehoash.— 7he che ve had not repaired, etc.: What 
1s everybody’s business is nobody's business, and the 
scheme proved a failure.—7Z7he priests consented: 
They relinquished a perquisite in consideration of 
being relieved of a responsibility. 

Verses 9-10.—A new and business-like plan is in- 
augurated.— Zook a chest, and bored a hole in the 
lid: This device has continued in use to the present 
day.—The priests... put therein all the money: In 
the sight of those who gave the money, so that it was 
like a conductor's ringing up his fares. This is not 
in conflict with 2 Chronicles 24: 10. The people cast 
the money in by the hand of the priests.— 7he king's 
scribe and the high priest came up: According to 
Chronicles, the high — did this work by deputy. 
Representatives of different interests counted the 
money, and checked one another. 


al 


Religious Work on 


By Alexander 


‘6 HE sons of Athaliah, that wicked woman, had 

broken up the house of God,” says Chronicles. 

The dilapidation had not been complete, but 
had been extensive, as may be gathered from the 
large expenditure recorded in the lesson for repairs 
and the enumeration of the artisans employed. No 
doubt Joash was guided by Jehoiada in setting 
about the restoration, but the fact that he gives the 
orders, while the high priest is not mentioned, throws 
light on the relative position of the two authorities, 
and on the king's office as guardian of the temple 
and official ‘‘head of the church.” The story comes 
in refreshingly and strangely among the bloody 
pages in which it is imbedded, and it suggests some 
essons as to the virtue of plain common sense and 
business principles applied to religious affairs. If 
‘*the outward business of the house of God” were 
always guided with as much practical reasonableness 
as Joash brought to bear on it, there would be fewer 
failures or sarcastic critics. 

We note, first, the true source of money for religious 
purposes. There was a fixed amount for which ‘‘ each 
man is rated,” and that made the minimum, but 
there was also that which ‘‘cometh into any man’s 
heart to bring,” and that was infinitely more precious 
than the exacted tax. The former was appropriate 
to the Old Testament, of which the Tn, 
ciple was law and the voice: ‘‘ Thou shalt ” or ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not.” The latter alone fits the New Testament, 
of which the animating principle is love and the 
voice: ‘‘ Though | have all boldness in Christ to en- 
join thee,... yet for love’s sake I rather beseech.” 
What disasters and what stifling of the spirit of 
Christian liberality have marred the church for 


-Many centuries, and in many lands, because the 


great anachronism has prevailed of binding its 
growing limbs in Jewish swaddling bands, and de- 
grading Christian giving into an assessment! And 
how shrunken the stream that is squeezed out by 
such a process, compared with the abundant gush of 
the fountain of love opened in a grateful, trusting 
heart! 

Next, we have the negligent, if not dishonest, offi- 
cials. We do not know how long Joash tried the 
experiment of letting the priests receive the money 
and superintend the repairs; but — the restora- 
tion project was begun early in his reign, and if so, 
he gave the experiment of trusting all to the officials, 
a fair, patient trial, till the twenty-third year of his 
reign. Years gone and nothing done, or at least 
nothing completed! We do not need to accuse them 
of intentional embezzlement, but certainly they were 
guilty of carelessly letting the money slip through 
their fingers, and a good deal of it stick to their 
hands. It is always the temptation of the clergy to 
think of their own support as a first charge on the 
church, nor is it quite unheard of that the ministry 
should be less enthusiastic in religious objects than 
the ‘‘ laity,” and should work the enthusiasm of the 
latter for their own advantage. Human nature is the 
same in Jerusalem in Joash’s time, and to-day in New 
York, or Philadelphia, or Manchester, and all men 
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Presumably the funds come from the same three 
sources as before. The Chronicler says that under 
the first plan the priests and Levites were to “ go out 
to the cities” and gather the money, including the 
** tax of Moses,” but that now proclamation was made 
‘*to bring in for Jehovah the tax” (2 Chron. 24: 5, 
6, 9). Public enthusiasm is to take the place of a 
personal solicitation of contributions. 

Verses 11-12.—The men who collected the money 
and those who accounted for it had nothing to do 
with disbursing it. They handed it over to a different 
set of officials, and these had charge of the work and 
its expenses, 

Verses 13-16.— There were not made... cups, etc.: 
The money was used strictly for the purpose for 
which it was given, and for no other,—not even for 
one so closely connected as the making of temple 
furniture. In rfect consistency with this, the 
Chronicler says that after the repairs were completed 
they had a ae pe which they used for furniture.— 
They reckoned not with the men: It was known how 
much money by weight went into the hands of these 
disbursing agents. Whether the public got the worth 
of the money in temple repairs was a matter that 
could be a. of by all who had eyes to see.— 7he 
money for the trespass-offerings, and... sin-offer- 
ings: To prevent mistaken inferences, the writer 
adds that the transaction he has described had noth- 
ing to do with these. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL’ SEMINARY. 


The people who talk as though a barn was good 
enough for God's house would be disappointed to 
find he had built heaven on that plan. 


ae 


Business Principles 
McLaren, D.D. 


who live by the gifts of Christian people have need 
to watch themselves, lest they, like Ezekiel’s false 
shepherds, feed themselves and not the flock, and 
seek the wool and the fat and not the good of the 
sheep. 

Next we have the application of business-like 
methods of religious work. It was clearly time to 
take the whole matter out of the priests’ hands, and 
Joash is not afraid to take a high tone with the cul- 
brits, and even with Jehoiada as their official head. 
e was in some sense responsible for his subordinates, 
and probably, though his own hands were clean, he 
may have been too lax in looking after the disposal 
of the funds. Note that while Joash rebuked the 

riests, and determined the new arrangements, it was 
Jehoiada who carried them out and provided the 
chest for receiving the contributions. The king wills, 
the high priest executes, the rank and file of the 
priests, however against the grain, consent. The 
arrangement for collecting the contributions ‘‘ saved 
the faces” of the priests to some extent, for the gifts 
were handed to them, and by them put into the chest. 
But, of course, that was done at once, in the donor’s 
presence. If changes involving loss of position are 
to work smoothly, it is wise to let the deposed officials 
down as easily as may be. 

Similar common sense is shown in the second step, 
the arrangement for ascertaining the amounts given. 
The king's secretary and the high priest (or a repre- 
sentative) jointly opened the chest, counted and 
bagged - | the money. They checked each other, and 
prevented suspicion on either side. No man who 
regards his own reputation will consent to handle 
public money without some one to stand over him 
and see what he does with it. One would be wise 
always to suspect people who appeal for help ‘for 
the Lord’s work” and are too ‘‘spiritual” to have 
such worldly things as committees or auditors of 
their books. Accurate accounts are as essential to 
Christian work as spirituality or enthusiasm. The 
next stage was to hand over the money to the ‘‘ con- 
tractors,” as we should call them; and there similar 
precautions were taken against possible peculation on 
the part of the two officials who had received the 
money, for it was apparently ‘* weighed out into the 
hands” of the overseers, who would thus be able to 
check what they received by what the secretary and 
the high priest had taken from the chest, and would 
be responsible for the expenditure of the amount 
which the two officials knew they had received. 

But all this system of checks seems to break down 
at the very point where it should have worked most 
searchingly, for ‘‘they reckoned not with the men, 
into whose hand they delivered the money” to pay 
the workmen, ‘‘for they dealt faithfully.’”” That 
last clause looks like ~ hit at the priests who had not 
dealt so, and contrasts the methods of plain business 
men of no pretensions, with those of men whose very 
calling should have guaranteed their trustworthiness. 
The contrast has been repeated in times and places 
nearer home. But another suggestion may also 
made about this singular lapse into what looks like 
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nwise confidence. These overseers had proved their 
faithfulness, and earned the right to be trusted en- 
tirely. And the way to get the best out of a man, if 
he has any reliableness in him, is to trust him utterly, 
and to show him that you do. ‘It is a shame to tell 
Arnold a lie; he always believes us,” said the Rugby 
boys about their great head-master. There is a time 
for using all precautions, and a time for using none. 
Business-like methods do not consist in spying at the 
heels of one’s agents, but in picking the right men, 
and, having proved them, giving them a free hand. 
And is not that what the great Lord and Employer 
does with his servants, and is it not part of the rea- 
son why Jesus gets more out of us than any one else 
can do, that he trusts us more? 

One more point may be noticed; namely, the order 
of precedence in which the necessary works were done. 
Not a coin went to provide the utensils for sacrifice 
till the temple was completely repaired. After the 
had ‘‘set up the house of God in its state,” as Chroni- 
cles tells us, they took the balance of the funds to the 
king and Jehoiada, and spent that on ‘‘ vessels for 
the house.” A clear insight to discern what most 
needs to be done, and a firm resolve to ‘‘do the duty 
that lies nearest thee,” and to let everything else, 
however necessary, wait till it is done, is a great part 
of Christian prudence, and goes far to make works or 
lives truly prosperous. First things first!—it is a 
maxim that carries us far, and as right as far. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
% 
Nothing is lost that ts given to the Lord. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Opening an Account with the Lord 


LL the money of the hallowed things that ts 
A brought into the house of Jehovah, in current 
money, the money thawed persons for whom each 
man ts rated, and all the money that it cometh into 
any man's heart to bring into the house of Jehovah 
(v. 4) A writer commenting on the memorial ser- 
vices commemorative of the Hon. C. W. Kingsley, 
referred to a sermon preached by the Rev. Dr. W 
Apsey, in which he asked the question, ‘‘ Why should 
not a Christian business man open an account with 
the Lord on his ledger, and treat it with all the sanc- 
tity and promptness that he would his account with 
any business firm?” Mr. Kingsley at once re- 
sponded, ‘I will do that.” There is a sequel to this 
act of consecration. Long afterwards Dr. Apsey was 
in poor health. Mr. Kingsley, wishing to cheer and 
encourage his former pastor, reminded him of that 
sermon, and its effects upon him, and added, — 
want you to know that over half a million dollars 
have passed through my personal account with the 
Lord, and your sermon inspired me to keep the ac- 
count.” 


Music of a Thankful Heart 


All the money that it cometh into any man’s heart 
to bring into the house of Jehovah (v. 4). There is 
astory told of some robbers who besieged a monas- 
tery to rob it of its treasures. The monks carried 
the golden organ to ariver near by, and sunk it in 
the water to keep it from the robbers’ hands. At 
certain periods, so the legend runs, the organ would 
rise out of the river and give forth such ravishing 
music as was never elsewhere heard by mortal ears. 
Such an instrument is a truly thankful heart,—one 
in which is the joy of the Lord. The floods may go 
over it, but it ever rises out of them, and sings its 
sweetest song. To the thankful heart, it is a joy to 
bring money into the house of the Lord. The money 
thus given is not atax, but it is worship, an offering 
made in gladness and love. 


Redeeming the Time 


But it was so, that in the three and twentieth 
year of king Jehoash the priests had not repaired 
the breaches of the house (v. 6). There is a beauti- 
ful Indian legend of a good spirit, who, wishing to 
benefit a young princess, led her into a ripe and 
— cornfield. ‘*See these ears of corn, my 

aughter ; if thou wilt pluck them diligently they 
will turn to precious jewels ; the richer the ear of 
corn, the brighter the gem. But thou mayest only 
once pass through this cornfield, and canst not return 
the same way.” The maiden gladly accepted the 
offer. As she went on, many ripe and full ears of 
corn she found in her path, but she did not pluck 
them, always hoping to find better ones further on. 
But presently the stems grew thinner, the ears 

rer, and scarcely any grains of corn on them ; 
urther on they were blighted, and she did not think 
them worth gy Sorrowfully she stood at the 
end of the field, for she could not go back the same 
way, regretting the loss of the golden ears she had 
overlooked and lost. To each of us are golden op- 
portunities offered, but we are hastening on to the 
goal from which there is no return, and we need to 
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seize the duties and privileges of every day as though 
they were the whole of life. 


Earthly Faithfulness 

For they dealt faithfully (v. 15). Dr. Alexander 
McLaren says with graphic force: ‘* Earthly faith- 
fulness is possible only by the reception of heavenly 
gifts. As surely as every leaf that grows is mainly 
water that the plant has got from the clouds, and 
carbon that it has got out of the atmosphere, so 
surely will all our good be mainly drawn from 
heaven and heaven's gifts. As certainly as every 
lump of coal that you put on your fire contains in it- 
self sunbeams that have been locked up for all these 
millenniums that have passed since it waved green in 
the forests, so certainly does every good deed em- 
body in itself gifts from above. And no man is pure 


except by impartation ; and every good thing, and 
every perfect thing cometh from the Father of 
lights.” 

New York City. 











" HE Mowery oF THE Persons FoR WHom Eacu 
Man 1s Ratep.”—The government of Syria 
to-day derives its income from three main 

sources: first, tax on imports and exports; second, on 

roperty ; third, on male persons of a certain age. 

Wines third, from which Muhammadans are exempied, 

but at which all others are rated, is called a poll or 

personal tax, and is levied on male persons; but 
when a man should begin or when he should stop 
paying this personal tax is left to the v1 ‘ying jrdg- 
ment of the representatives of the heads of the 
fathers of families (2 Chron. 19 : 8). These ‘‘ heads ” 
sometimes differ, then make a compromise, and rate 
the person at half of the whole amount. boy re- 
mains free until about the age of ten, then he is taxed 
for either half or the whole of the amount. Hence- 
forth he becomes ‘‘ reckoned,”’ and passes into the 
division of men who are called ‘‘ numbered,” ‘ reck- 
oned,” or ‘‘counted” for taxing purposes. At the 
age of between sixty and seventy, or if he becomes 
bodily disabled, he ceases to be taxed, and thus 
passes out of the numbered. It may happen that 
additional taxes have to be raised for special pur- 

ses. In such cases, the numbered or reckoned 
ave the additional burden. Non-Muhammadan 
ecclesiastical establishments are on the voluntary 
principle, and derive their revenues from vows and 
gifts. Two plates are placed at the church door, one 
for the benefit of the priest, and the other for the 
church fund. The priest comes and empties his into 
his pocket, while the church plate is taken by the 
stewards and poured into the box of the church 
through a hole in the lid. The money then cannot 
be taken out until all the stewards are present~ to 
apply their respective — for the box has as many 
locks as there are stewards. 

** MOREOVER THEY RECKONED NOT WITH THE MEN, 
INTO WHOSE HAND THEY DELIVERED THE MONEY TO 
Give TO THEM THAT Dip THE WoRK; FOR THEY DEALT 
FAITHFULLY.”—The worst thieves in Syria stop short 
of stealing property which is under the protection of 
the saints, or welies, or in any way set apart for reli- 
gious uses. Private property is sometimes placed in 
or at a shrine in the desert for safe keeping, and it is 
kept safe. It is under sacred protection, and robbers 
do not touch it, especially the non-Christian robbers. 
‘* We,” said a Metaweli to me, ‘‘ are great thieves, 
but not great enough to steal from the ‘ mackf’”’ 
(property dedicated to religious use). ‘‘ You [as a 
sect] are small thieves, yet are not willing to spare 
the mackf.” Whatever may be said of priests, the 
common people, and especially the artisans, deal 
faithfully with church property. 


Suweir, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA. 
% 
A giving people makes a growing church. 


- 
Hints for the Superintendent 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 
IVE the title of the lesson. Give the Golden 


Text. How long was it at this time since the 
temple had been built? One hundred and 
fifty years. 


Had all the kings of — taken good 
care of it during these years? This is why Joash 
wanted to have it put in good order. Now ask some 
Yoash gave in this matter? 
Were his directions faithfully carried out? Then 
what did the king do? Draw out his preparation of 
a great ‘‘contribution-box.” Picture the people put- 
ting their offerings into that box, or watching the 
priests doing it. When they had money enough, 
what did they do with it ? 
Now ask, Is the house that you live in ever in need 


teacher what directions 
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of repairs? Yes ; no house will look well that is not 
cared for all the time. Now it needs paint, then the 
plumbing gets out of order, and then the furnace 
needs fixing. Everything human needs to be cared 
for, or it will get out of order. Even our bodies need 
repairing. hen we eat, it is simply because our 
bodies are wearing out, and the waste tissue needs 
to be replaced. 

Call again for the title. This reminds us that 
each of us has a temple of hisown. What is that 
temple? Our hearts; for in God's Word we read 
that we are the temples of the Holy Ghost. And are 
our hearts always right in God’s 
sight? No, certainly not. What 
then do we need to do? Just 
what Joash did in his time. We 
need to repair these temples of 
God. Now put on tks board the 
words Repairing the Temple. 
If that is what Joash did, what 
I need to do is to see to it that 
the temple of my heart is kept 
in repair. Now draw a heart 
around the words that you have 

ut on the board. But to do this we need God's 

elp. So let us now ask God in prayer to assist us 
in keeping our hearts in the right state in his sight. 
Now lead in prayer, asking for this one thing, and 
for nothing else. 


New York City. 







REPAIRING 
THE 


oe 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs."’) 
Psalm 22 : 22-28. 
(27: 13-17. 42: 1-4.) 
Psalm 48 : 9-14. 


**A charge to keep I have."’ 
** Jesus ! where'er thy people meet.”’ 
‘Thou, whose unmeasured temple 


stands."’ (64: 1-3. ror: 1-6.) 
‘*The church's one foundation."’ Psalm 66 : 8-20. 
‘* We give thee but thine own." (86: 1-7. 131: 1-8.) 
**To thy temple | repair."’ Psalm 77 : 5-12. 
‘*Church of God, whose conquering (106: 1-6. 157: I-3.) 
banners."’ Psalm 116: 1-7. 
‘'O for a heart to praise my God."’ (166: 1-5. 234: 1-7.) 
< 
No beauty can be wasted that is built into worship. 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


HE hallowed things (v. 4). Who shall explain 
to us the mystery of ‘the hallowed things"’? 
for undoubtedly things—just plain, common 

‘*things ’—become holy. Here is a stone, or even a 
brick ; a lamp, or even a candlestick; a chair, a 
table, a cup of wine, a loaf of bread. They have been 
used, or even abused, without exciting the faintest 
emotion of sacrilege. But suddenly one has been 
carved into an angel, or built into an altar ; another 
has been sat in, or eaten from by a saint ; the others 
have been set apart and consecrated by a Saviour,— 
and allis changed. We look upon them with awe. 
We cannot touch them without reverence. What has 
happened? Their substance has undergone no alter- 
ation. Their form has not been even modified. Has 
anything come into them that was not there before ? 
Nothing. And yet, hereafter and for evermore, they 
are sacred, hallowed, holy ! Now it would be a pro- 
fanation even to touch them rudely. Is not this a 
mystery? What do we know about it? Nothing but 
that it is always contact with something sublime in 
the soul of man that performs this mighty transmu- 
tation. When human goodness, purity, courage, un- 
selfishness, love, is poured over material objects, it is 
like a divine baptism. Nothing material becomes 
holy except by the touch of the immaterial. 

All the money that it cometh into any man's heart 
to bring (v. 4). Where does that come from— that 
‘*cometh into any man’s heart’*? Does something, 
then, enter the heart from the outside? If so, from 
whence? ‘It came into my mind or heart.’”” We 
Say it a thousand times without stopping to think of 
it even once. The bird comes into the window from 
out of doors ; the water comes into the washbowl 
from the reservoir; the food comes into the 
house from the market. But where do the great 
thoughts and the sublime feelings come into the 
heart from? Not all of them originate there, or the 
universal language of man would say, ‘ It came ous 
of my heart,” instead of ‘ It came z#Zo my heart.” 
Ah! sometimes they come from a mother's smiles, 
a father's counsels, a friend’s admonition, the pages 
of a book, from pictures, songs, and statues. Do 
angels, passing on invisible wings, whisper them ? 
Is there adivine Spirit, omnipresent, all-powerful, all- 
living, who breathes them into our souls? Yes; and 
is it not a very sacred thing to have ‘‘it come into 
your heart” to be good and kind and generous ? 

They shall repair the breaches of the house (v. 5). 
Breaches will be made. Walls will crumble. Wood 
will rot. Even the Roman Forum and the Pyramids 
are suffering from decay. Buildings, organizations, 
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institutions,—all suffer from the wear and tear of the 
ceaseless waves of time. It is not enough to build; 
we must also repair. Youcan no more build a per- 
petual motion church or Sunday-school than a per- 
petual motion threshing-machine. 

But it was so, that in the three and twentieth 
year of king Jehoash the priests had not repaired 
the breaches (v. 6). Had not repaired the breaches 
after twenty-three years! How long has the neces- 
sity for refurnishing that Sunday-school room or re- 
painting the church been facing you? How long 
have you known that you ought to alter your habits 
or reform your character? Those priests were guilty 
of a gross neglect. But so are we. Twenty-three 
years of cracked walls and crumbling plaster, of leak- 
ing roofs and sagging floors! How many boards of 
church trustees and Sunday-school committees this 
lesson ought to rap on the heads ! 

But there were not egg wet the house of Jehovah 
cups of silver, snuffers, basins, trumpets, ‘ 
Jor they gave that to them that did the work (vs. 13, 
14). Good! Utility before beauty ; debts paid be- 
fore luxuries enjoyed ; money put into the hands of 
workmen before lavished on bric-a-brac and articles 
of virtu! The hand of a righteous, retributive jus- 
tice will sooner or iater be laid heavily upon any or- 
ganization or family that furnishes its temple or its 
mansion with ‘‘cups, snuffers, basins, and trumpets,” 
before it pays the wages of the men who toil at its 
construction. 

They reckoned not with the men,... for they dealt 
faithfully (v. 15). Very well; let us be thankful 
that they did. So have other committees and indi- 
viduals dealt faithfully. Nevertheless, I believe in 
auditing everybody's accounts. It is human to be 
careless, and, alas! it is not unhuman to be dishon- 
est. No honest man was ever insulted by being 
asked to show his books. The more honest and the 
more accurate he is, the gladder he will be to have 
you see his figures. But let me not fail to pay my 

umble tribute to this band of faithful men. The 
longer I live the more clearly I can see that this one 
word ‘‘ faithful” is the noblest epitaph that can be 
chiseled on a tomb. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


God always invests our gifts to his glory for our 
good. 





Have you ever tried The Sunday School Times Les- 
son Picturesand Maps as a help in interesting your 
class in the lesson? Ten cents will pay fora quar- 
ter’ s set,—twelve different pictures and two maps, 
cach on a separate sheet of enameled paper. 











The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
Requisites for the Building of God's House 


1. Righteous Rulers : 

Jehoash did... right... Jehoiada instructed (1, 2). 
Fear of Jehovah... By me kings reign (Prov. 8 : 13 : 16). 
A king shall reign in righteousness (Isa. 32 : 1). 

Give the king thy judgments (Psa. 72: 1, 2). 
2. Paithful Ministers : 
The priests had not repaired (4-8). 
Let thy priests. . . be clothed with salvation (2 Chron. 6: 42). 
Shepherds according to my heart (Jer. 3 : 15). 
Take heed to the ministry (Col. 4: 17). 
3- Barnest Worshipers : 
Beside the altar, ... as one cometh (9). 
In thy fear will I worship (Psa. 5 : 7). 
One thing have I asked, . . . may dwell (Psa. 27 : 4). 
I will come into thy house (Psa. 66 : 13). 
4» Liberal Givers : 
There was much money in the chest (10). 


Honor Jehovah with thy substance (Prov. 3 : 9). 
The whole tithe into the store-house (Mal. 3 : 10). 
Give, and it shall be given unto you (Luke 6: 38). 


s- Diligent Workers: 
Gave the money... them that did the work (11-14). 


A man diligent? ... before kings ( Prov. 22 : 29). 
Findeth, . . . do it with ~ might (Eccl. 9 : ro). 
Let us not be weary in well-doing (Gal. 6 : 9, 10). 


6. Honest Dealings : 
Rechoned not; ... they dealt faithfully (15). 
Walketh righteously, and speaketh uprightly (Isa. 33: 15, 16). 
Take thought for things honorable (2 Cor. 8: a0, ar). 
Having your behavior seemly (1 Pet. 9: xa). 


ee 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


Monday.—2 Kings 12: 4-15 . . Joash repairs the temple 
Tuesday.—Exod. 30: 11-16 . . . . . The atonement money 
Wednesday.—1 Chron. 29: 1-9 . . . . Giving for the temple 
Thursiay.—1 Kings 8: 22-30 ...... Solomon's prayer 
ya. oe SE a” ree A willing mind 
Saturday.— Psa. 122 ~ « « « « « « « Love of God's house 
Sunday.—2 Chron. 24: 4-14. ....6.+.-. Another account 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leaflet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
poner teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 





Quarter’s Work: Stories About Prophets and 
Kings. 


Lesson Story : Joash, the Boy King, Cared for Ged’s 
House. 


Lesson Aim: All Children Should Care for God's 
House and God’s Work. 


(Read 2 Chronicles 24 for additional items.) 
INTRODUCTION. 


Do your playthings ever get broken? Yes, wagons 
and doll-carriages and all sorts of toys, and you 
cannot use them again until they are mended. Do 
your shoes and stockings and clothes ever need 
mending? Very often, I am sure. 

Not long ago a country boy, coming home from 
school, saw his father’s colts and calves out in the 
road. He wondered how they came there, then 
noticed that the pasture fence was broken. When 
he told his father, he said, ‘‘We must repair that 
fence right away.’’ What does ‘‘repair” mean? Just 
the same as mend. So many things need repairing 
—furniture, fences, houses, sidewalks, harness, 
watches, etc. During a big storm in St. Paul chim- 
neys were: blown down, windows were broken, the 
rain spoiled many walls, so that lots of repairing 
was needed. All houses need repairing some time, 
and if they are not cared for people say they look 
neglected or forsaken. This summer I passed a 
little country church that looked forsaken. It needed 
painting, the windows and steps were broken, and 
the weeds in the churchyard were as high as your 
heads. I felt sorry to see it so neglected, for God’s 
house should be the cleanest and best of all. Soon 
after that- I was in a big church, where many men 
had been cleaning windows, polishing wood-work, 
and decorating the walls. How clean it looked! and 
the ladies had bought a pretty new carpet for the 
floor. It took a lot of money, but they were glad 
to do it, because it was God’s house. 

REVIEW. 

Who was the boy king who was hidden six years 
in God's house? Who lived with him there, and 
taught him? What else do you know about him? 
yee surely loved that temple, and I think that as 

e and his uncle, the good priest Jehoiada, walked 
through it and talked about it, he must often have 
said, ‘‘If I ever am king, we will repair this temple. 
We will not forsake the house of our God.” Jehoiada 
must have told Joash how the sons of Queen Atha- 
liah, who worshiped idols, had broken up the house 
of the Lord, and had carried away some of the beau- 
tiful things into the house of Baal. There were holes 
in the walls, and a lot of repairing was needed. 


LESSON. 


When Joash became king, and moved into the 
king's house, he ordered the priests to have the 
temple repaired; but 7 were very slow about it. 
So one day he called Jehoiada and the others, and 
asked why it wasn’t done. Then they decided upon 
anew plan, (Prepare and show a pretty contribu- 
tion box.) What is this for? Money; and I will 
tell you pretty soon what it is for. Jehoiada bored a 
hole in the lid of a big chest, and set it beside the 
entrance to the temple, where people could easily see 
it. They invited the people to bring their offerings, 
to be used to — the temple. (Draw a simple 
chest.) Do you think they gave anything? They 
ere gladly, and were so generous that each day the 
ing’s scribe and the priest came and emptied the 
chest, and put the money into bags to pay the work- 
men, (The Picture Roll shows them counting the 
money. Picture rolls are published by the Provi- 
dence (R. I.) Lithograph Co., but should be ordered 
of your own denominational publishing house.) Who 
gave the money? What for? How did they feel 
about giving it? (Add Giving Gladly for God’s 
House.) The money was used to buy timber and 
stone, to pay carpenters and builders, the stonecut- 
ters and masons, the workers in iron and brass, and 
everybody who helped repair the temple. They had 
lenty of money, and the men worked faithfully. 
When the temple was finished, they had some mone 
left to fix up the furnishings of the house of the Lord. 
After that they had services there as long as Jehoiada 
lived, and he lived to be very old,—one hundred and 
thirty years,—and he helped King Joash to do what 
was right. Joash was king forty years. 

Perhaps our church doesn’t need repairing just 





now; but I wonder if every boy and girl is as careful 
as can be about keeping it clean and tidy, because it 
is God’s house. We must never drop papers around, 
nor injure the Bibles or song-books, nor any of the 
walls or furniture. God’s house is a holy place, and 
we must take good care of it. 

Do you see this pretty box which. I have brought ? 
It has a hole in the lid, too, and for a few Sundays 
we will keep it on our table so that every child who 
wishes can drop in his love-money to make some- 
body else happy for Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
(Mention some definite purpose of interest to chil- 
dren.) The holidays will soon be here, and how 
lovely it would be if our box was filled many times, 
and we had to empty it into a ~y - Instead of 
giving for God’s house, we will give for God’s work 
(change the word), for he said if we give to others 
because we love him it is the same as giving to him 
if we doit gladly. (Sing one of your giving songs.) 


‘** Something for Jesus, a little every day, 
Something for Jesus, to brighten some one’s way ; 
Something for Jesus, each of us can do— 
Saviour, make thy children loving, pure, and true.’’ 
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Peoria, ILL. 


They who have God for their portion cannot be- 
grudge a portion for God. 


ae 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE teacher who takes up this lesson with his 
class without previous preparation will surely 
fail. Even careful study will hardly enable 

one to make the text interesting to or | people, 
because the history of the period is so briefly given, 
and requires for its clear interpretation more knowl- 
edge of the Hebrew customs of that time than most 
young people have. Probably the best way to teach 
the lesson is to study 2 Kings 11 : 17 to 12: 21, with 
the parallel account in 2 Chronicles 23 : 16 to 24: 27, 
and then to tell the story in yourown words. The 
main object is to show the motive and means which 
brought about the repair of the temple of Jehovah, 
and the religious revival which accompanied the 
effort. The reformation was incomplete and tempo- 
rary. The high — was the chief leader in it, and 
the movement collapsed when he died. But it serves 
well to illustrate the value to one’s self, tothe church, 
and to the nation, of holding in honor the house of 
God. When you have put the story before your 
class, use it to show : 

Why Every One Should Give Offerings to God. 
The temple stood to the Hebrews as Jehovah's dwell- 
ing-place among them. It was their business to take 
care of it. Its condition witnessed to their regard or 
disregard for their God. The ideal before the pious 
Hebrew was Isaiah 60:13. Have your pupils learn 
this verse, also such beautiful passages as Psalms 
43: 3,4; 65:4; 84:4, 5, to show what the devout 
worshiper of Jehovah thought of the temple. 

But when the boy Joash came to the throne, the 
temple had for a long time been falling into decay. 
Then it had been wantonly robbed to beautify the 
temple of Baal (2 Chron. 24:7). When the people, 
under the leadership of Jehoiada, in a sudden revival 
of true religion, renewed their covenant with Jeho- 
vah, they wrecked the temple of Baal and destroyed 
its furniture (2 Kings 11: 17, 18). It was many 
years later, after King Joash had grown to manhood, 
that he set himself to repair the temple of Jehovah 
(2 Chron. 24:3, 4). It was this movement, which 
stirred the people to give and work, which makes 
this lesson significant. 

Show your pupils that the objects of giving and 
the reasons for it are much more extensive now than 
they were in Joash’s time. The temple in which God 
dwells is now a spiritual house (1 Pet. 2 : 5), of which 
Christ is the chief corner-stone, and each disciple a 
living stone ; so that the building is constantly grow- 
ing, and is to be beautified by the gifts of God’s peo- 
ple. The church of Christ is the real temple. he 
places in which disciples worship together stand as 
witnesses to the sincerity of their devotion, and no 
company of believers whose house of worship is 
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LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 13 


allowed to remain out of repair has a 
controlling love to God. Yet the objects 
of their giving are now as extensive as 
the living temple. Gratitude for God's 
oodness, devotion to him, faith in the 
final triumph of his kingdom, will find 
expression in systematic, enthusiastic 
giving. ; : : 
Why People Sometimes Fail to Give. 
Show why the first plans of the king 
came to nothing (v. 6). Three reasons 
may be mentioned: (1.) The large sum 
of money required. The great compli- 
cated structure had not only decayed by 
long neglect, but had been despoiled to 
build another temple. (2.) The priests 
were put in charge of the work, which, 
therefore, did not have the impulse of 
a great popular movement. (3.) bp 
were directed to raise the money in suc 
ways that it would come out of their 
own income, or of what they wished to 
use for current expenses. ead 
Explain that the giving of Christians 
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to ignore the outward appearance of the 
sacred place. Neglect of it was an 
efficient means of promoting irreligion. 
According to the Chronicler, King Jo- 
ash, after the death of Jehoiada, fell 
under the influence of his nobles and 
courtiers. Severely rebuked by such 
men as Zechariah, Jehoiada’s son, he 
allowed him to be stoned to death. 
Either for such a reason as this, or be- 
cause of his cowardice with relation to 
Hazael, he ended his reign under a 
cloud. His son, Amaziah, had more 
spirit, but met with even greater mis- 
fortune at the hands of Jehoash of Israel. 
His reign ended, as his father's had, by 
conspiracy. The next king, Uzziah, 
was more worthy of the traditions of his 
race. His long reign of more than half 
a century almost exactly coincided with 
| the brilliant reign of Jeroboam II over 
Israel. From the prophetic writings 
of the latter half of the eighth cen- 
tury we gather the profound impres- 








is measured by their sense of the great- 
ness of the need for their contributions. 
When pastors and church committees 
represent the current expenses of their 
own church as the greatest need in the 
world, the people estimate their ability 
to give accordingly. f 
ting information of the world’s spiritual 
needs and of ways to meet them through 
our own missionary societies, and the 


presentation of these needs to the con- | 


gregation, is a large one, and many 


pastors and teachers fail to undertake | 


it. Many churches fail to do much be- 
yond their local communities, and their 
spiritual life does not kindle with enthu- 
Siasm to save the world. 

How Successful Giving is Secured. 
Explain the king’s plans. (1.) He made 


giving for the temple a popular move- | 


ment (2 Chron. 24: 8-10). The contri- 
bution-box was put in sight of every 
worshiper (2 Kings 12:9). (2.) He had 
open and honest accounts kept, with 
systematic oversight of the treasurers 
(Vv. 10). 
the best workmen at fair prices (vs. 11, 
12). Before that time, the work of re- 
pairing which was attempted was by 
unskilled priests and Levites, who paid 
themselves out of the funds contributed. 
(4.) He kept the money for the priests 
separate from that given to repair the 
temple. 

Show that the result of thorough busi- 
ness-like methods was not only a beauti- 
fying of the sanctuary, but a religious 
revival of princes and people. 
tions based on these facts, lead your 
pupils to judge for themselves what are 
the objects of giving, what is its meas- 
ure, who are responsible when Christians 
fail to give, what are the rewards to the 
givers of generous giving, what is the 
effect on the world, and what trusts are 


assumed by disciples of Christ for beau- | 
tifying the house of God, and for ex- | 


tending his kingdom. 


Boston. 
< 
There is no holiness without honesty. 
a 


For the Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Joash and his Century 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (2 Kings 
12-15). 
[For each member of the Bible Class.] 

The kings of Judah were as a class 
long-lived. The active reign of Joash 
and of his two successors, Amaziah and 
Uzziah, covered more than a hundred 
years. It will be easy to group them 
into one lesson, since the #ignificant in- 
cidents of each reign were few. 

It was natural that the young Joash, 
fresh from the tutelage of Jehoiada, 
should be zealous for the welfare of the | 
temple. It does him the greater credit | 
that he resented and sharply rebuked | 
the inertia of the artestheed, its natural 
guardians, with regard to its proper re- 
pair. They were more zealous, perhaps, 
for the maintenance of the regular ser- 
vices than for adornment. It more nearly | 
touched their interests. But Joash had 
better judgment. From the purely re- 
ligious point of view, it was bad policy 


The task of get- | 


(3.) He used the money to get | 


| 


By ques- | 


sion which each sovereign made upon 
his people. The Chronicler, with all his 
|enthusiasm, gives a fuller description 
|of Uzziah’s reign than the author of 
| Kings. He and Jeroboam were each 
successful warriors, enlarging boun- 
daries, crushing opposition, creating 
peace and prosperity, waxing ‘‘ exceed- 
ing strong, ... for he was marvellously 
helped.” Each became arrogant, and 
set himself in a certain degree against 
his best advisers, but not at a time when 
it wrought destruction to the nation. 
The end of the hundred years, approxi- 
mately 750 B.C., found each nation at 
the very height of conscious prosperity 
| and pride. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

Note by the Editor.— Professor Sanders has pre- 
pared a leaflet naming useful books bearing on the 
Old Testament studies of the last six months of 
1904, and containing also practical suggestions on 
the conduct of a Senior Bible Class. hile only 
the Bible and The Sunday School Times are neces- 
| sary to follow these Senior Bible Class outlines, the 

advantage of a judicious reading in a few care- 

fully selected books bearing on the passages under 

study can hardly be overestimated. he leaflet will 
| be sent for a two-cent stamp by the Publishers, 1031 
| Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


| This century can best be reviewed by 
| the rapid reading of a competent history 
such as Professor Kent's ‘ Divided 
Kingdom,” or Cornill, or Kittel, or Far- 
|rar, or the articles on ‘‘Israel” in the 
| Bible dictionaries of recent date. 


“II. 


QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND Discus- 

SION. 

To be allotted jn advance, by the leader, for care- 
consideration,"to members of the class.] 

1. The Negligence of the Priesthood. 
(1.) Can we give a reason for the ap- 
parent neglect, by the priesthood, of the 
temple? (2.) Was the king wholly jus- 
tified in severely rebuking them ? 

2. The Zeal of the King. (3.) What 
other motives than that of religious fer- 
vor might have had weight with the 
king? (4.) What action did he demand ? 

3. The Source of Offerings. (5.) How 


| 


ful 


the undertaking obtained? (6.) Was it 
a popular movement or a use of the or- 
—s temple offerings ? 

4. The Later Reign of Jehoash. (7.) 
After Jehoiada, his sponsor, died, what 
came to be his policy? (8.) How can 
we account for his violent death ? 

5. The Later Kings. (9.) Describe 
the reigns of Uzziah over Judah and of 
Jeroboam II over Israel. (10.) Was the 
century one of steady growth or of in- 
creasing weakness ? 





IV. Some LEapInG THovGuts. 

[General discussion under the leader’s direction.] 

Even those whose chief business in 
life it is to guard the holy things must 
be continually watchful against their 
own tendency to neglect their duty. 

Some enterprises draw out the best 
qualities of men so that they ‘ deal 
faithfully.” 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 
< 


Love knows no labor-troudbles. 


- 


Have you ever tried The Sunday School Times 
Lesson Pictures as a help in interesting your class 


| in the lesson? Ten cents will pay for a quarter's 


set,--12 different pictures, and with these two out- 
line maps, each on a separate sheet of enameled 
paper. Order a set for the Fourth Quarter. 


were the funds which carried through | 


Bible House in 


ings, and hand 
Teacher's Editions. The 


are the 
in six differen 
faction than a Ho)man. 
| you are supplied. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Holman Bibles are carried in stock by all book sellers. 
on sale in your community, write us and we will see that 


A. J. HOLMAN & CO., 





When you want a Bible that is easy to 
read, convenient to carry and durably 
bound, buy a HoLMaNn, made by 


The Oldest and Largest 


America 


The Holman Co. were the first to make it possible for every pease to be- 

e the owner of a high grade Teacher's Bible at a fraction of the former 
_ <= eT hin, strong paper, flexible and durable bind- 
volumes characterize the Holman 


India paper Holman Bibles are printed on the 


most 0 ue thin printing paper made. 
Holman Bibles contain te newest maps, the latest and best helps, and the 
most complete dictionary and concordance. 
The Holman is the original Self-Pronouncing Bible. 
Parallel edition gives both versionsataglance. Holman Quarto Bibles 
he recognized standards every where. Family and Pulpit Editions 
t languages. 


and , 
Bibles always make suitable gifts and no Bible will give better satis- 


The Linear, 


We aiso have special bindings for pulpit 


If not 


0, 


Publishers, 
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Ng 








12 
those not wanted 


THE HEIDELBERG bress, 


XMAS SERVICES-—All Publishers 


Christmas Services by different publishers sent for examination ; urn 


in 15 days, paying 4 cents per copy for copies kept. ame 
of Sunday-school must be given in asking for samples. 
PILGRIMS OF THE STAR, 20 pages in colors, new features, stories, etc. 
JOYFUL TIDINGS. HOSANNA IN THE HIGHEST. For Primary and Juniors. 
AT CHRISTMAS TIME. THE LITTLE LORD JESUS. Seon educational. 
Send 8 cents for three Primary Motion Songs, or 12 cents for six. 


1308 ARCH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














CHRISTMAS | 


MUSIC 


> 
New Services 
World-Wide Christmas, Carols by Lor- 
enz, Parks, and others. : 
While Shepherds Watched, Carols by 
Fearis, Gabriel, and Lorenz. 
Fresh, brilliant, varied, effective services. 


New Cantatas 

Old Kris Kringle, by Gabriel, for children. 
Easy, pleasing, and practical. 30 cents. 

Santa Claus in tland, by Ashfor 
for young people and children. Droll 
situations and bright music. * Some- 
thing different!’ 30 cents. 

Christmas Treasury No. 15. Rich col- 
lection of fresh recitations, exercises, 
primary carols, etc. cents. 

A single sample of each of the above, 25 
cents. mples of ten different services, in- 
cluding the above, 10 cents. Samples of two 
cantatas, 20 cents. 

We are headquarters for Christmas anthems 
and organ music. Write for free samples. 


The Lorenz Publishing Co. 
150 Fifth Avenue 216-218 W. Sth St. 
New York Dayton, Ohio 




















SANTA CLAUS’ ELECTION _ 


A new Christmas Cantata by the children’s favorite 

cantata writer, Mr. Charles H. Gabriel. It brings in 
| Mother Goose and a Mother Goose Delegation, The 

Shoe Family, Fairies, Brownies, and Santa Claus. 
Beautiful music, and dialogue of wit and humor. 
Sample mailed for 25 cents. 


FOLLOW THE STAR 


A bright and beautiful new Christmas Concert Exer- 
| cise by E. E. Hewitt and W. A. Post. Send 5 cents 
for sample. 


THE CHRISTMAS STORY 
A new Concert Exercise designed especially for use at 
the Sunday-schoo! hour on Lord’s Day, December 25, 


1904. By Mrs. Carrie B. Adams. Send 5 cents for 
sample. 


Our Christmas catalogue of many good things for 
Christmas mailed free for the asking. 


THE FILLMORE BROS. CO. 
528 Elm St.. Cincinnati, O. 41-43 Bible House, N. Y. 


2Q Songs for Xmas 


ames WITH FULL ORCHESTRATION FOUND IN 


HYMNS Nl 





DP 
CHOOL 


OVER 100.000 SOLD IN 10 MONTHS 
EXAMINATION COPY ON REQUEST TOANY 





PASTOR OR S.S.SUPT. 
SEND 10¢ FOR SAMPLE (3)NEW 


Christmas Services. 
TULLAR MEREDITH CO.“So'hrin ave. new vown 











Christmas Services 


TEN in stamps, with your name and ad- 





dress, will bring complete sample 

| packet containing our two new 
CENTS services an our new cantata, be- 

|| sides our 96-page Holiday catalogue of Xmas 
| § cards, dainty calendars, handsome booklets, novel 
candy boxes, etc. MACCALLA & CO., Inc., 
249 k Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 














CHRISTMAS 
SERVICES 


New—Unusual—Charming 


Hail to the King 

The Day of Peace 
The Star of Rejoicing 
The Wonderful Child 


CHILDREN’S CANTATAS 
Santa’s Prerogative 


The Real Santa Claus 
The Old-Pashioned Santa 
Exercises and Recitations No. 3 
for Christmas, 25 cents the copy. 
Christmas Anthems 


for the choir. Send for returnable samples. 


Hall-Mack Co. {18:20 Arch St., Phila. 


= 


CHRISTMAS 
MUSIC 
Two beautiful services for schools, b 
and R. Frank Lehman, entitled “ Bethle 


Adam Geibd 
hem’s King” 
and “‘ The Wonderful Light.” Stirring, inspiring, yet 
not difficult carols, choruses, anthems, exercises, etc. 
cents each (for 10 cents we send three services in all); 
.oo per hundred, not prepaid. 
Nine fine Christmas Carols, with 245 other num- 
s in ‘* World-Wide Hosannas,”’ our new hymn- 
book. The latest, largest, and best. 30 cents per copy 
money refunded if book is returned in one week); $5 
per hundred. Specimen pages free. 
ristmas Cantatas.—‘‘ Christmas with the Pix- 
ies’ and “‘ Christmas at Rosemary Castle,"’ by Adam 
Geibel and William H. Gardner. Bright, merry scenes 
and music; a delightful entertainment. 30 cents 
single copy ; $3.00 per dozen. 
Two Christmas Anthems by Geibel and Schnecker; 
brilliant, choice, and not difficult. The two mailed 
anywhere for 28 cents. Usual discounts to choirs. 


Gelbel & Lenman ASAreBarsPMaseye 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


Don’t overlook the entertainment arranged by Mari 
R. Hofer, entitled, 


The Christ Child in Art, Story, 
and Song ; or, The Children’s Messiah 


Price of the book of music, 20 cents. 
highly instructive entertainment. 


Christmas Songs of Many Nations 


An petgrenting, entertainment for children, compiled 
by Katherine Wallace Davis. Prive, 25 cents. 


Send r2 cents in 
stamps for samples 
of four, or 6 cents 
for two. 


25 cents the 
copy. 








A unique and 





Circulars givine full description of the above enter- 
tainments will be mailed to all inquirers by the Pub- 
| lishers, 


| Clayton F, Summy Co. 72° /abash Ave., 
Holiday Presents 


for 


Sunday-Schools 


Oval Boxes Figs, $2.50 per hundred. 
| Package Dates, $3.00 per hundred. 
| Both together, $5.00 per hundred. 


| Jno. W. Lumsdon, 97 to 101 Warren St., N. Y. 


Text Cards for Home Decoration 


On highly finished ivory and dark ground cards. All 
with silk cord to hang. Require no frames. Agents 
wanted everywhere. Liberal discount. Gospel Pub- 
lishing House, Room 10, 54 W. 22d St., New York City, 
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President Woodrow Wilson, LL.D. 


of Princeton University 


said at the Pennsylvania Sunday-school Convention 
the other day: 


“T take it that knowledge is a pretty poor 
commodity, of itself and by itself. A ship 
doesn’t sail by its cargo. The truths that 
are not translated into lives are dead truths.” 


He will write on this matter in a forthcoming article, to 
appear exclusively in next week’s issue of The Sunday 
School Times, under the title 


The Young People an? the Church 

















Professor Martin G. Brumbaugh 


former Commissioner of Education to Porto Rico by 
appointment of President McKinley, and now Profes- 
sor of Pedagogy in the University of Pennsylvania, 
will begin his promised course of 


Sunday-School 
Teacher-Training 


in next week’s issue of The Sunday School Times. 





Professor Brumbaugh is not only an acknowledged 
authority in secular education, but also a thoroughly 
practical Sunday-school expert. 




















Pastor Charles Wagner 


of France, author of “The Simple Life,” to whom 
President Roosevelt wrote: ‘I preach your books to 
my countrymen,” will write on 
“My First Impressions of 
John Wanamaker’s Sunday-School 
and 
The Place of the Sunday-School 
in American National Life ” 


This timely and significant article will appear exclu- 
sively in The Sunday School Times. 


























LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 13 


HOW TO GAIN FLESH 


The life of food is the fat 
within it—the more fat the 
more real benefit from the 
food; that is why cod liver 
oil is a powerful builder of 
flesh. 

Scott’s Emulsion of pure 
cod liver oil solves the 
problem of how to take cod 
liver oil. That is one reason 
why doctors have been pre- 
scribing Scott’s Emulsion for 
all wasting diseases, coughs, 
colds and _ bronchitis for 
almost thirty years. 


We'll send you a sample free upon request. 
Scots & Sowers, 499 Pearl Street, New York, 











SELF AND SEX SERIES - 
Suijocts ould inderstood 
person a Fy ke Hy rly fred sunk 
should not be hidden by 7 falas or or fool: jooltsh sh modesty. 
Commended by highest medical authorities. 
4 BOOKS TO MEN. 
By Sylvanus Stall, D.D, 
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Vir Publishing Co., 298is4 MMe, 














Old Testament 
History Made Easy 


Here is a simple little tool that will 
make some points of Old Testament 
history so clear that a ten- year-old boy 
need never forget them. It is called 

ington’s Chart of Jewish National 
ttletey, and it shows the progress and 
divisions and kings and prophets of 
Israel and Judah from the time of Abra- 
ham down to the birth of Christ and 
after. It shows, too, what books of the 
Bible take up these various periods. 
And it is all so simply done that when 
you once see it you wonder why it was 
never done before. 

Printed in five colors on thin, tough 
map paper, neatly — in stiff cloth 
covers, small enough to slip in your 
pocket or Bible, t opens out to 
138% inches. Ask for the Pocket 
size. We have it in the wall size, if you 
want it, at $1.00. 


Price, 30 cents 
For sale by booksellers, or mailed by 


the publishers at this price, the pub- 
lishers paying the postage. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 

















THE GREAT CHURCH 


For eiectric, ror oil. --4 B G HT 


dimensions. 
Kigns snd 552 Pearl St., New York. 


yc MENELY BELLS, 


perfect highest OWest he Trey Pe V., oN. , } 
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In the Heart of the Holy Land 


(Continued from page 614) 


times, a great procession with palm 
branches, headed by the patriarch riding 
on an ass, used to pass every year on 
Palm Sunday, and through which, tra- 
dition has it, a Christian conqueror will 
yet enter, on a Friday, and take Jerusa- 
lem from the Moslems. 

Close to the city wall, just in front of 
an olive tree, sat an old black man in- 
dustriously combing the hair of a grin- 
ning, ivory-teethed, jet black boy. Ina 
hillside below the city, quarried out of 
the steep rock, was a large modern 
slaughter house. It was interesting to 
notice the characteristic imitativeness 
of little girls whom we passed on the 
road, modestly drawing their veils over 
their faces, as they were accustomed 
to see their mothers and other elder 
women do. 

Down, down, from the heights of the 
city of Jerusalem we drove, descending 
lower and lower into the valley of Jericho 
and the Dead Sea, while we could see our 
road winding ahead of us like a white 
ribbon in the distance, turning, twisting, 
doubling on itself far below, past the 
pale brown and dull green and stony 
gray of the swelling mounds and hills. 

Midway between Jerusalem and Jericho 
we rested our horses and ourselves at 
the ‘‘Inn of the Good Samaritan,’’ a 
welcome shelter erected at the point 
where it was supposed that that inn of 
old was placed to which was brought the 
certain man who was going down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, and who fell among 
robbers and was left half dead, until a 
certain Samaritan saw him, and was 
moved with compassion, and bound up 
his wounds, and set him on his own 
beast, and brought him to aninn. Ata 
table in a stone-floored room of this in- 
teresting ‘‘ Khan '’ I wrote a letter to the 
primary class of that home Sunday-school 
so far away across the seas in a City 
of Brotherly Love, answering the letter 
which had greeted me in mid-ocean. 

Galloping by the side of our carriages, 
or leading on ahead, rides a handsome, 
bronzed young fellow, a long-barreled 
rifle slung over his shoulder, one of the 
Bed’ween guard which Shukrey has en- 
gaged for our protection on this journey 
through the wilderness. And it is wil- 
derness enough to satisfy the most criti- 
eal. Clouds of finely pulverized, stinging, 
white alkali dust rise from under our 
carriage wheels, chapping our lips, making 
the eyes smart, and filling the hair and 
pores of the skin so that for days after- 
wards we are reminded of our desert jour- 
ney. At times the round under foot 
and the hills around us are almost pure 
white ; the blinding, dazzling glare under 
the bright sunlight and the cloudless 
Oriental sky can be imagined. 

Now on our left the earth drops away 
from under us in a giant ravine, the great 
gorge which has been supposed to be 
identical with the valley of Achor, part 
of the territorial boundary of ‘the lot 
for the tribe of the children of Judah,"’ 
which is also identified with the brook 
Cherith by those who place Cherith on 
the west of the Jordan. It is a dizzy cleft 
to look down into, and on the opposite 
side the walls of the gorge rise almost 
perpendicularly to a great height. The 
formation here is of a pale tan color, 
glaring and gleaming in the sunlight. 
You need to speed your shutter to its 
quickest exposure, and use a small lens- 
opening, if you would photograph the 
brook Cherith, or the intensely white 
glare will over-expose your film. To 
leave Samaria and dwell in this desolate, 
barren ravine must have taken all the 
stalwart faith of an Elijah. God's hand 





tection. There was no water in the bed 
| of the brook at the time we saw it, but 
( Continued on next page) 
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serve of Apples 


There’s always a 


is a refined “Apple Sauce” 


APPLE BUTTER 


One of “The 57” 


or “ Con- 


not as well known in 
some families as it deserves to be. 
is made of selected tart apples boiled 
down in sweet cider with granulated 
sugar and delicately seasoned with 
pure spices of our 


It 


own grinding. 
treat in store for 


those who haven’t tried it. 








HOW TO USE IT 





say about it here. 





For tarts, puddings or as dessert, either 
plain or with cream, it is unequalled, 
and with plain bread! just let the chil- 
dren try it once for luncheon, and they 
will tell you all that we haven’t room to 


You may try it and 


if for any reason you do not like it, your 
grocer will refund full purchase price. 


May we send you a beautiful booklet about our bright, 
sunny kitchens, and ‘‘the 57°’ good things prepared in 
them by our neat uniformed workers? A postal brings it. 


H. J. HEINZ CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Do you use them in your Sunday-school ? 


ONE CENT EACH 


for 25 or more. 120 for . .0o. Size, 5%x8. Send 
wi for catalogue and list of pictures on the Lite 
of Christ, or two two-cent stamps for Illustrated 
Catalogue of 1,000 tiny pictures and list of pictures 
on the life of Christ. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box » Malden, Mass. 
Tremont Temple, od, 146 Fifth ‘Ave. » N.Y. 
Gold Medal, Paris Exposition. 








Individual Communion Service 


ag KF a a ety pA 
GEO. H. SPRINGER, Manager, 256-258 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


ans. Send for full particulars 
and number of communicants. 





Like to KnowYourBible? 


Yes? Read this. 


Scofield Bible 
Correspondence 
Course, 


"© Brings a Bible Tustitute to every door.’’ 


Analysis entire Scripture. Bible sole text-book. 











was indeed needed for food and pro- | % 


| Begun at any — 





| an after examination. ‘“‘ Ever gindent a pupil 
Dr. C. L. Scortgeip, the noted ‘eacher. 
Six hundred pages r systematic 
instraction. mquicies solicited. nformation and 
Prospectus fornig ed Free by 
PRANCIS E. PITCH, Publisher, 


Room No. 80, 47 Broad St., New York 





5 tig Presbyterian Evangelistic Com- 
mittee has ordered, in special edi- 
tions to distribute for the promotion of 
personal evangelism, 


Studies for P ] 
5,00 Workers % iret 


Agnew Johnston 
Cloth, postpaid, 66 cts.; paper, 45 cts. 


1 3 00 Individual Work 
9 By the late H. Clay Trumball 
Postpaid, cloth, 75 cts.; paper, 35 cts. 
Published by 


THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF _. 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


3 West 29th St., New York City 
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When answering advertisements, please mention The Sanday School Times. 
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7Vime triceth Trath” 


and time proveth 
the accuracy of the 


ELGIN ware 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed, 
jewelers have Elgin Watches. 


and Timekeepers,’’ an illustrated history of 
the watch, sent free upon request to 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co., ELGIN, ILL, 


All 
‘*Timemakers 














attention. 


—a little at a time. 


How many sets for your class ? 





ARE THEY 
ATTENTIVE—ALWAYS? 


| pada you try The Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures in your 
class, you have not done all that can easily be done to get and to hold 


Consider what this fact means : 
the pictures have been sold during the past year. 

Will the boy or girl, or hard-to-interest grown-up, give attention better 
with ears when eager eyes are helping ? 

See what a difference the pictures can make in the attentiveness, in 
the learning capacity, of your class. 
tures enable you to set the scholars at work learning Bible geography, 


Everybody wonders how the price can be so low,—TEN CENTS for 
a set of twelve pictures and two maps, the publishers paying the postage. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


More than HALF A MILLION of 


And the maps that go with the pic- 











A Dainty Gift 


The Lord's Prayer enameled on a 
beautiful heart-shaped 


Bookmarker 


It is made of aluminum and shines like 

silver. Sent, postpaid, to any address for 

ten cents. A useful and inexpensive 

gift for your scholars at Christmas. 
Order to-day, from 


Newton Supply Company 
Newton, Mass. 








GHE-HALP WEW SONGS THAT WH NEVER Grow OLD. 
ONE-HALF OLD GONGS THAT WILL ALWAYS BE NEW. 


Devotional 
SES Songs 


00 ; 30c. cach by mall. 
publishers of the 4, Genpal 
THE [x BIGLOW & & MAIN CO., Hew York and 


THAT SONG BOOK 


of TILLMAN’S for SUNDAY-SCHOOLS you 
must see. Send 24 cents for sample copy. 


CHARLIE D. TILLMAN 
14 Austell Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
we were told that water is present in 
other seasons of the year. 

Like a tiny doll-house midway on the 
other side of the gorge, and looking as 
though it were tucked in a cranny and 
| absolutely flush with the sides of the 
| ravine, was a monastery, inhabited to- 
| day by those who feel called to follow 
Elijah’s example. Through field-glasses 
one could see that there was a narrow 
footpath leading along the side of the 


| gorge to a door in the little house, and 
| windows in the front and side of the 
/ house appeared, while one could even 


| 


|make out a little garden. 


Baedeker 
warns one that the footpath to this little 
monastery is not for horses, and that the 
path leading on down to the left bank of 


| the stream is for steady heads only. 





Off to the south, we are told, is the 
tomb of Moses, ‘‘ En-Nebi Miisa.’’ The 


| Old Testament record is all right so far 
|as it goes, say the Moslems, in stating 


that ‘‘ Moses went up from the plains of 


| Moab [east of the Dead Sea] unto. Mount 


Nebo, to the top of Pisgah, that is over 
against Jericho,’’ and died there, and 
Jehovah ‘buried him in the valley of 
the land of Moab over against Bethpeor : 
but no man knoweth of his sepulchre 
unto this day.’ But angels carried 
Moses’ bones across the Jordan, they 
tell us, and so we have this revered 
pilgrim-shrine. It is the most conve- 
nient way to arrange for the tomb of a 
saint hundreds of miles from where his 
body could possibly have been. 

A perfectly built, trim, modern-looking 
stone-arched aqueduct seems strangely 
out of place in the wilderness a little far- 
ther on, but we have begun to leave the 
desert and are coming into luxuriant 
vegetation as we near Jericho. We drive 
between fields and orchards and gardens. 
A pole stuck into the ground in one field 
is surmounted by the bleached skull of 
some animal, with a tail ora fragment of 
skin tied below,—an effective scarecrow. 
Here is a massed row of oleanders, fifteen 
feet high in their pink beauty. With the 
help of a California carriage-mate I note 
that, in addition to the abundant palms 
and tropical plants, there are growing 
about us cabbages, potatoes, tomatoes, 
beans, gourds or squash, cacti, grape- 


vines on frames, figs, cypress trees, ap- | 


ples, pomegranates, bananas, 
the California umbrella tree, 
trees, Australian peas, and the castor 
bean. 

A short walk northwest from Jericho 
is a clear, sparkling pool held by tra- 
dition to be the spring of the water of 
Jericho which was death-dealing until 
the young prophet Elisha, at the entreaty 
of the men of Jericho, ‘‘ went forth unto 
the spring of the waters, and cast salt 


lemons, 


| therein, and said, Thus saith Jehovah, I 
| have healed these waters ; 


there shall 
not be from thence any more death or 
miscarrying. So the waters were healed 
unto this day [of the writer of the books 
of the Kings].’’ And to this present 
day some millenniums later, that spring 
is clear and life giving. * 

Jericho to-day is a wretched little mud 
village. Yet it is close to the site of the 
city which was the key to the Promised 
Land for the Chosen People who waited 
in long-deferred hope just across the 
Jordan, thirty-five centuries ago, when 
Moses’ successor, Joshua the son of 
Nun, sent out his ‘‘ spies secretly, say- 
ing, Go, view the land, and Jericho."’ 
And then, beginning with the divinely- 
prompted protection of Rahab, followed 
that campaign, siege, and capture which 
is one of the most dramatic in the history 
of the world. And we were to go on 
down from Jericho, to the banks of the 
Jordan itself, and set foot on the other 
side, and view the great Salt Sea, and 





1 Its beauty is shown in a photograph reproduced in 
the current quarter's Sunday School Times Lesson 
Pictures. 
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look upon the mountains of Moab, and 
the country of Perea. We were living 
far back in the story of God's people that 
day and night that we spent in the wilder- 
ness and the green Jordan valley. 


The dealer ‘wlio 


sells lamp-chim- 





iS 
either a shrewd 


neys to last, 


or an honest man. 
MACBETH. 


How to take care of lamps, including th 
getting of right-shape chimneys, is in my 
Index; sent free. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. — 





Obscure verses and 
difficult phrases are 
made clear, and the 
precise thought of the 
writers rendered plain. 


The American 
Standard 


Revised Bible 


“The best translation of 

the Bible ever published in 

the English language.” 
Over 80 styles.. This is the only edition author- 
ized by the merican Revision Committee, and 


their endorsement is on back of title page. 
for Standard Edition, 35c. to $12. 


Sold by all booksellers. Catalogue and specimen 
pages sent free. Address 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 


37 E. 18th Street, Hew York 











You are Judge and Jury 
in the trial of The Sunday 
School Times Fountain Pen. 
If the Pen is not first-class 
in every respect, and the 
verdict is against it, the 
penalty we pay is the return 
of the price of the pen— 
$1.50. 

The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 














TELL ME 


where you are going— 
and when—and I: will 
tell you what the rate 
will be, when you will 
reach your destination, 
and why you should use 
the Burlington Route. 
No matter where you are 
going west of 
Chicago, Peoria 
or St. Louis your 
ticket should 
read ‘‘via the 
Burlington.”" 
J. FRANCIS, 
General asscn Agent, 
mat Chicags. 






















































































LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 13 





The Cook of Spotiess Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t light—but anyhow 

"Twill lighten her domestic woo— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO. 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. tig oes 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking 
pans can be scoured wi 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. ad 























HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollere. 


You make them 
Corns grow—do just what 
you don't want to, when you cut ‘ 
them. A-Corn Salve takes them 
out by the roots. Quick, safe, sure. 
15C. at your druggist's or by mail. 


Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia 














4 | more than they love themselves. The 
| [ Gimes old law was that men should love their 
t ay 00 neighbors as they loved themselves. 


Philadelphia, October 29, 1904 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“‘ second-class matter ”’ 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 





insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For | 


detailed information, address The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate eddneenss or in a pack- 

age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

- 1.00 One copy, or any number of 

. copies less than five, will be sent 

to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

One free copy addi- 

é ree Copies tional will he downed 

for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 

75 cent rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries euenaed in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes tage: 
One or more copies, one year. 6 shillings each 
For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
#7 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
paper 00'be rasiind det feosn Philiclphia so ihe 
0 ect i ja tot 
|= AY r m iladelphia to 
The paper is mot sent to any subscriber beyond the 
on ame | poy by apectal oe . 
moug ies of amy ome issue of t te 
enable all the teachers of a school to Te amieete wall 
be sent free, upon application. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





November 13, 1904. Topic: Our 
Partnership and Fellowship. 
(1 Cor. 12 : 28-31; 13 : 1-13.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—One fold (John ro : 16). 

Turs.— One body (Rom. 12: 4, 5). 
WED.—One in Christ (Gal. 3 : 26, 28). 
THURS.—One temple (Eph. 2 : 15-22). 
FR1I.—One faith and baptism (Eph. 4 : 4-6). 
Sat.— Christ all (Col. 3 : 11-15). 











Ways of promoting neighborhood fellowship. 
Ways of eanyoytee world-wide fellowship. 
Ways of enlarging our fellowship. 


HRISTIANS must never quarrel 
with one another. There can be 
no possible cause for a quarrel 

among Christians. Such a quarrel 
proves that one side or both were mis- 
taken in thinking they were Christians. 
There can be diversities of opinion, but 
these cannot issue in controversy. Paul 
likens the church to a body, where there 
are many different members which have 
not the same office, but which are never- 
theless bound together, and are essen- 
tial one to the other. Christians may 
fight the Devil, but not one another. 
Christians must love one another. 
That means more than toleration, or 
speaking when they pass. It is not 
enough for the hand to say to the foot, 
‘* Well, we are different, you know; we 
avoid quarrels, but then it isn’t neces- 
sary for us to associate. We are not 
altogether congenial.” God has put 
them both in one body, and they are 
necessary each to the other, and are to 
constitute one common organism. It is 
so with Christianity. here are no 
higher and lower class Christians. All 
such distinctions are fictitious. As one 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s boys is said to have 
told a lady who reproved him for play- 
ing with boys ‘‘ not of his class,” ‘‘ My 
father says there are only four kinds of 
boys—good boys and bad boys, and tall 
boys and short boys.” Christians don’t 
have any class distinctions. They love 





one another. 
And Chfistians must love one another 


But Christ enlarged and expanded that. 
‘* A new commandment I give unto you, 
that ye love one another; even as I have 
loved you.”” Love in the brotherhood 
must be such love as this. We must pre- 
fer others over ourselves, must lay down 
our lives for others, and rejoice more in 
their successes and prosperity than in 
;our own. This would be a very hard 
| requirement if Jesus had not promised 
| that he himself would be in us, helping 
| us to realize ideals of love and unselfish- 
| ness and fellowship, of which the world 
never dreamed until he came. 

And these noble ideals of Christian 
fellowship are not to be thought of nar- 
| rowly. Seats’ sympathy went out to 
| the whole world. He had other sheep, 
| he said, not of the Jewish fold, whom 
| also he must bring. He was the light 
of the whole world. He wished his dis- 
| ciples to go and invite everyone in the 
| world to come into his fellowship. Un- 
less our hearts are in sympathy with 
Christ in his wide compassion for all 
mankind, it is doubtful whether they 
are capable of loving as he loved within 
a limited sphere. If we love him, we 
will think of all his as ours, and we will 
desire to be one with those of every 
land who are his. 

For Christians must meet these two 
practical tests: Am I growing like 
Christ in my own character? Am I 
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WaLTHAM WAaTCHES 
ALWAYS FAITHFUL 


This Company embodies in its product 
every improvement known in the 
watchmaker’s art. For that reason the 
Company can and does guarantee 
WALTHAM watch movements without 
reserve and without time limit. 
“No. 820” and “V” are two sizes of 
close-running, durable, Jow-priced, 
15-jeweled WALTHAM watches. More 
than 12,000,000 WALTHAM watches 
now in service. 

For sale by all Jewelers 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
WALTHAM, MASS. 











? that a Bible is 
To say £. 4 


an Oxford is sufficient. 
The New Editions will a * 


eeps on improving. 
prove a cotigntie} su ise.’’ 
— Christian Nation, 1004. 








JUST ISSUED! 


OXFORD 
Teachers’ Bibles 


With New 20th Century Helps ar- 
ranged in One Alphabetical Order. 


OXFORD | 
S. S. Scholars’ Bibles 


With New Helps Under One Ailpha- 
bet. 


= The most complete and best 
arranged of all the helps in vari- 


ous Bibles. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMERICAN BRANCH 


91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York 











JUST ISSUED! 
“ A quart in a pint measure.”’ 


OXFORD 
Brevier Black Faced 


Large type in small compass. 





A TIME SAVER! 


OXFORD 
Cyclopedic Concordance 


Containing Helps, Dictionary, Glos- 
saries, Concordance, Maps, etc., in 
One Alphabetical Order. 75c. and $1. 


THE BOOK POR ALL 


S. S. Scholars’ Treasury 
Cloth, 25 cents. 
“*Should be in the hands of every 
Sunday-school scholar in the land. 
—Christian Endeavor World, 1904. 














living in the Spirit of Christ in my 
neighborly and Christian relationships ? | 
_No church quarrels among true Chris- 

tians. 

All to whom the Saviour is dear must | 
be dear to one another. 

A genuine love of Christ is a common 
taste sufficient to counterbalance all di- 
versities of taste in other things. 














4 and-and-one accidents 
eat are likely to occur 


ND’S EXTRACT. 


Sold only in sealed bottles under > 

buff wrapper. Accept no substi- S 

tute. Pond's Extract Co. offers three 
prizes of $25, $15 and $10 respec. 


tively, to the three sons send- 
ing, on or before ber let, 
1904, the largest number of words 

yj which rhyme with “ Brtract.”’ 
Fifth Ave., New York 








Teaching andy, 
Teachers = runvit 


Trumbull 


More than thirty-four thousand copies 
of this book have been sold, and the 
demand is constant. Teaching and 
Teachers is a comprehensive, popular, 
and altogether practical treatise on the 
place and work of the teacher. It is 
written out of a wide experience, and 
with full knowledge of the essential 
principles of teaching. It is a book 
toown. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 
Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons 

Mew York City 


Bor sale ty bovkesliors, or ty The Sunday School Times Co 
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IRISTIAN F{ERALD 


Over 1,200 Large Pages a Year Nota Dull Line from New Year’s Day to New Year's Eve Always Full of Bright Pictures 
Published 52 Times a Year (Including Our 15-Color-and-Gold Beauty Calendar), $1.50 per Annum Louis Klopsch, Proprietor 


ueen of American Weeklies 


AMONG the Giant Weeklies with Enormous Circulations, The Christian Herald 
is Conspicuously and Deservedly Prominent, and During the Coming Year 
it will Still More Firmly Establish itself in the Honorable and Enviable Place it has 
held for Twenty-seven Years, in the hearts of the American People. 
As Heretofore, but in a Much More Pronounced Manner, it will Appeal to all 
/ Lovers of a Beautifully Illustrated, Remarkably Well Edited, Very Wide-Awake, 
Healthy Family Magazine of Exceptional Attractiveness. 


Its Twenty-four Large Pages, equal to 120 pages of the ordinary Monthly Magazine, 











—s uy Bens 8 will abound weekly in Literary and Artistic Surprises of the Most Delightful Character. siete 
Opectal Contributer Among the Contributors to its pages during 1905, we have the Honor to Announce, a took wort 


in addition to the Eminent Authors Illustrated on this page, such illustrious writers as Octave Thanet, Amelia E. Barr, 
Mary Lowe Dickinson, Margaret E. Sangster, Lady Henry Somerset, Irving Bacheller, Rev. Dr. Frank DeWitt Talmage, 
Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, Florence Morse Kingsley, Rev. F. B. Meyer, Rev. E. Ryerson Young, and many others. 


OUR SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 


MEASURES WHEN get 400 


oven onto) al tanceraces = Ty order to Induce You to Afford The Christian Herald an : Opportunity to Demonstrate 

B its Many Excellent Qualities, We Will, on Receipt of ONLY $2.00, Send You this 
Queen of American Weeklies Free to dea. 1, 1905, then Weekly for One Whole Year, 
and Margaret E. Sangster’s Beautiful Presentation Book, Entitled 


| Good Manners for au Occasions ¢ 


1 Consisting of 400 Large Pages, Richly Illustrated, Superbly Printed 
and Exquisitely Bound in Dark Olive Vellum and Gold, Cream and 
Red Side Stamp and Gilt Top. A Veritable Gem of Bookmaking. 


This Volume is the One and the only Authority on Matters of Etiquette 
and Good Manners of to-day. It embraces Every Phase of Social Life, and 
1 brings Good Form within easy reach of the Humblest Home. [It tells all xanoaner & sancerm: 
about Etiquette of the Family, Etiquette of Correspondence, Etiquette of ““"*°*™em 
Travel, Etiquette of Introductions, Etiquette of Courtship, Etiquette of Weddings; Good Manners 
_in Hospitality, in Receptions, in House Parties, in Entertainments, in Dinners, in Luncheons; 
Etiquette of the Visiting Card, Mourning Customs and Funeral Etiquette; Good Manners in 
i} Church, Good Manners in Dress, Good Manners for Men, Good Manners for Women, Good 
Manners for Children. No matter how intricate the problems of Good Manners that may be 
presented, Mrs. Sangster’s Book invariably solves them instantly and correctly. 













In Addition to All of the Above, we will send our Magnificent Drop-Leaf Beauty Calendar, the 
Finest Ever Issued, measuring 300 Square Inches and Superbly Lithographed from an Original and 
Copyrighted Design in 15 Colors and Gold, with No Advertising Matter whatsoever. The limitations of 
space will not admit of Detailed Description, but that is not necessary, as The Christian Herald / 
‘Guarantees to Immediately Refund Your Money if you are not entirely delighted. 
Remember, please, The Christian Herald Every Week from Date to January 1, 1906, Mrs. ff 

Sangster’s Superb Book, “Good Manners for All Occasions,”” and the Marvelous Beauty Calendar, 
for ONLY $2.00, All Charges Prepaid. For The Christian Herald and Calendar, Without the Book, 
Send ONLY $1.50. Bear in mind: The Christian Herald Makes Sunday the Happiest and Brightest 
Day of the Week and Irradiates Every Week Day. Money Refunded If Too Late. Address To-day: 


wee CHRISTIAN HERALD, .160-170 Bible House, New York “Suc” 


























